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I-EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


A—EXCAVATIONS AT DENDEREH. 


‘Tae excavation work of the Exploration Fund was carried on at 
Dendoreh last winter, partly to soe if any remains of the prehistoric ago 
could be found, and partly because it was a large cometery almost un- 
touched in modern times, Althongh nothing came to light earlier than 
the Illrd Dynasty, yet of the historical times several good results were 
obtained. In the first place the history of Dendereh can now be outlined. 
Beginning in the IIIrd or Vth Dynasty the place rose to great impor- 
tance in the middle of the VIth, when the princes of the nome built large 
and sumptuous mastabas, This importance continued on well into the 
VIIth Dynasty; and though decaying in art like the rest of the country, 
the city continued with some amount of luxury and importance on to the 
XIth Dynasty, as there is no broek whatever in the style of the monn- 
‘ments, bat only gradual changes from the time of Pepy I. to the Antefs 
and Mentuhoteps. ‘Then an abrapt change occurs. The riso of Thebes 
1s the capital of the XIIth Dynasty seoms to have drained the strength 
of Dendereh ; not asingle private namo of the XIlth Dynasty occurs, 
there is not a single stelo of that age. Only in one poor grave, without 
any stonework, was found a name of the great Theban Dynasty, 
Amenemhat IIT. 

Of the wealthy and luxurious ages of the XVIIlth and XIXth Dyn 
only two or three tombs were found, and only one of these with inscribed 
stonework, A temple was still in use, as bronzes of its furniture, made 
in the XVII1th and XIXth Dynasties, were found hidden in the cemetery. 

After that the history is again an entire blank until about the XXVIth 
Dynasty. Then some of the old mastabas were reopened and coarse 
sarcophagi of sandstone were buried in them, ‘Three tablets of this age 
and some amulets from this on to the XXXth Dynasty are, however, all 


the remains. 








ies, 
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Jn the Ptolemaic times the great revival of Dendoreh took place, A 
vast temple was built, familiar to every tourist at presont, and many 
hundreds of burials of this ago wore found, with sundstono steles, demotio 
labels for the mummies, and conrse blue amulets. Later on, in the Roman 
age, the population was kept up, but was poorer, and the graves contain 
only a fow bends occasionally, But down to the time of Constantine the 
temple yet retained its furniture, as disused portions were found buried 
in a jor of that date. 

Practically, therefore, Denderch had only two periods of importance 
that of the IVth to XIth Dynasty, and again in the Ptolemaic and Roman 
age. As tho whole neighbourhood of the cemetery was searched, and all 
parts of it worked out, no other activities are likely to havo been over- 
looked. 

As the full account with photographs and drawings will soon be issued, 
we need not here enter on details. ‘The most important objects found 
‘wore a stele and false door of Abusuten of the IlIrd Dynasty, probably; 
the row of panels from the false doors of Prince Mena and of Senna 
(VIth Dyn.), and of Merra (VIIth Dyn); the sarcophagus of Beb, 
with very long religious texts (VIIth Dyn.) ; several bronze dishes and 
vases and an incense-burner of the XVIIlth and XIXth Dyn.; and a 
large quantity of fine glass mosaic inlay, probably from # pectoral of 
Hathor in the temple, of Roman age. 

Some considerable differences appeared betweon this cemetery and 
that of Memphis, As yot no South-Egyptian tombs of the early times 
were known, except those cut in the rock. The great mastabas here had 
‘the panelled false doors in the east face surmounted by stone panels with 
figures and titles of the deceased, sometimes a dozen such along the front ; 
and tho top edge of the mastabas was covered with a cornice of stone 
insoribed from end to end, Bat though soulpture thus abounded, yet the 
Jastatues, which are 20 frequent at Saqqara, wore almost unknown in 
Upper Bgypt. No sordab occurred in any of tho mastabas, and tho only 
throo statuettes foand wore in various positions. ‘The principal historical 
result is the proved continuity of the civil life and the art in Upper 
Egypt from the Old Kingdom into the Middle Kingdom, across a time 
which had hitherto beon an entire blank in our knowledge. 


‘W. M. Fumpens Purary. 
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B.—THE TEMPLE OF DEIR EL BAHARI. 


Ar Deir el Bahari the work carried on by the Egypt Exploration 
Fund has consisted for the most part of repairing the shaky walls and 
replacing the sculptured stones wherever the positions to which they 
rospeetively belonged could be ascertained. ‘The western extremity of 
the Temple butts hard against the vertical cliff forming the head 
of tho valley. A wall with niches therein forms a casing to the 
foot of the cliff. In consequence of landslips and perhaps earthquake 
disturbance, this wall had been terribly dislocated and in part over- 
thrown. Some repair was executed in Ptolemaic times, and much very 
clumsy patching was done when the place was made into » Coptic 
Monastery. Behind the wall thus patched was a quantity of loose stone, 
whilst the lower courses of it were honeycombed with tombs. Under 
the unceasing care of Mr. Howard Carter the difficult job of repairing 
this wall and re-establishing it on a firm base has been successfully 
carried out. 

‘The floor of the Upper or Western Court has now been completely 
cleared, and it can be seen that a colonnade ran all round it. 

‘The side walls of this court are now re-instated as far as the replace 
ment of the sculptured stones permits. At the south end of the Middle 
Colonnade, the north end of the fagade of the Hathor Speos has been 
rebuilt (the sculptured stones had been scattered in all directions), and 
the few stones illustrating the expedition to Pant are now built in solid. 
‘The columns of this colonnade yet romain to be set up. 

‘The stones on which is sculptured the moving of the obelisks, and 
which formed the back of the lower colonnade, are now in place, and 
here again the columns have yet to bo seb up. These things being 
done, the roof for protecting the sculptures and colour from the glare of 
the sun can be gone on wi 

‘Whilst Mr. Carter has been looking after these works of repair, Mr. 
Sillem has continued the work of preparing further drawings for 
publication, 

‘The excavations carried on by M. Naville have now shown us that the 
real plan of the ‘Temple differed very materially from that published by 
‘Mariette, and it has become necessary that completely new plans, cleva- 
tions, and sections should be made. ‘These have been most carefully 
done by Mr. O. R, Peers, and will prosently be prepared for publication. 





Sommers Crane. 
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C.—ARCHABOLOGIOAL SURVEY. 


‘A vowwxe containing collection of detailed hieroglyphs bas been 
prepared and will shortly be issued to subscribers for the year 1895-6, 
‘Wo hope to carry out a more active programme this yoar than has been 
possible for some time past, and arrangoments are being mado for an 
expedition under the leadership of Mr. N. de G. Davies. It is intonded 
to complete the Survey of the Old-Kingdom tombs at Sheikh Said and 
Der ol Gebrawi, for which a cortain amount of material is available from 
Mr. Newberry's expedition in 1892-8, It is also hoped that during the 
following season wo shall begin work in the vast necropolis of Sakktreh, 
of which es tho pyramid toxts has been published as yot, 

By tho kindness of Professor Erman, direotor of the Bgyptian Museum 
at Berlin, and of his assistent, Dr, Schiifer, a nearly complete set of 
squeezes belonging to that Musou from the sculptured chamber of 
Ptohhotep has been placed at our disposal, together with a number of 
squeezes from the tomb of Ty. ‘Tho celebrated soulptares in the former 
tomb have just been published in outline in connexion with the Bgyptian 
Research Account. This publication we hope to complete by photo- 
graphic plates of the fine reliefs and a full description of the whole 
mastaba, Drawings of interesting details will also be made in England 
from the squeezes, and these drawings will be taken out to Egypt for 
comparison with the originals before publication, 
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‘Nore ow Posticarioxs 1v Progress, 


Snice the issue of the first volume of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Mr, 
Hunt snd I have opened a number of fresh boxes, and the plan of the 
second volume, which will appear next year, is now for the most part 
arranged. The department of theology will include 8rd contury frag- 
ments of St. John’s Gospel, written in parallel colamns with another 
work, of St, Paul's first Epistle to tho Corinthians, and of an Apooryphal 
Gospel, possibly that according to the Egyptians, Amongst the additions 
to classical literature, the chief places are claimed by a considerable pieoo 
of Menander, containing a passago which is ascribed to that author by an 
ancient grammariau, probably from the ITeptxetpoyérn, and by a good-sized 
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papyrus containing on the recto a treatise on metre, and on the verso 
claborate scholia to the 21st book of the Iliad, There are also frag- 
ments of a lost epic poem, another comedy, an historical work, orations, 
&o,, whilo extant classical authors will be represented by early picoes 
(amongst others) of Euripides, Plato, Thucydides, Demosthenes, and 
Xenophon. Of Homer there is a tolerably large roll, containing nearly 
300 lines of the 5th book of the Iliad, written on the verso of a long and 
important official document concerning the rights of married women, 
which presents many difficulties of decipherment. It is our intention to 
group tho non-literary papyri together chronologically, and the nexb 
volume will consist mainly of Ist contury 4.p. documente, 


Buzanp P. Gnenren, 
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II.—PROGRESS OF EGYPTOLOGY. 


A—EXCAVATIONS AT HINRAKONPOLIS: THE 
EARLINST MONUMENTS OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY. 


‘Tax excavations of the Egyptian Research Account wore this year at 
Hierakonpolis, opposite to El Kab whero Mr. Quibell was working last 
year. Ho was fortunate enough to gain perhaps the most important 
results that ever fell to any three months’ work, On the site of 
the old temple of the city of Nekhen were remains of a temple of the 
‘XIlth Dynasty, and beneath this lay buried a large quantity of votive 
offerings of the earliest dynasties, 

A group of five small chambers of brick, with massive walls, stood in 
the middle of the ancient platform. Under the central chamber was a pit 
in which stood complete the saored image of the bawk, of the VIth or 
the XIIth Dynasty ; the body of copper plates, with a figure of a king 
adoring before it, the head and plamage of gold, This is the largest and 
earliest piece of gold sculpture yet known. Beneath another chamber 
lay buried a hollow statue in copper, over life size, and two other 
statuettes in solid copper placed within it. With these was an inscrip- 
tion of Popy I. on copper plate, showing probably their age in the VIth 
Dynasty. Also together was a slate figura of a king seated, with insorip- 
tion on the base, apparently of Khasekhem, King Besh (IInd Dyn.?). All 
of these objects are kept at Ghizeh Museum, In the samo group was a 
seated figure of a lion in polished red pottery, of the samo style a8 tho 
archaio pottery figures found at Koptos in 1894, Near theso chambers 
was @ great alabaster vase of King Khe-sekhem with personal cartouche 
Besb. 

‘Tho greatost mass of objects was found in votive deposits buried in 
tho temple enclosure, apparently grouped around a pedestal, probably of 
statue which has disappeared. Another statue of King Bosh was found 
here, But tho finest monumont was an immense paletto of slate covered 
with reliofs on each side. On ono side is shown King Nurmor slaying 
‘an enemy, club in hand ; his chamberlain follows bearing his sandals and 
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copper water-pot, Below are two slain enomies with their name emblems. 
On the other side is Narmer in ériamph, the chamberlain behind, the 
high priest in fronts before them four chiefs of the nomes carrying 
standards, and ten decapitated enemies lying on the ground ; emblematic 
animals ocoupy the rest. 

Another slate palette is covered on both sides with figures of animals, 
Hions, leopards, giraffes, and many mythical. A large mace head, and 
pieces of two others, were found ; these were all covered with elaborate 
historical reliefs, the perfect one showing the submission to Narmer of 
a rival ruler with 120,000 captives, and still larger numbers of cattle. 
One of the other mace heads, the largest of all, about a foot high, had 
soenes of the king with a scorpion emblem opening canal works in the 
Delta*: alarge number of standards of the nomes appear on this, With 
these were over a hundred plain mace heads, dozens of figures of animals 
in green glazed pottery, hundreds of ivory statuettes and carved plaques, 
many elaborate cups and dishes with the royal names, a great granite jar 
of King Besh, a still larger plain bow! in diorite, of the finest work, somo 
fine flint weapons, and a large quantity of other remains. Only the 
briefest mention is made here, as the whole will soon be published by the 
Research Account, with photographs of every important object. Bat 
these few words will show that no more important discovery has ever 
been made in Egypt. 





It is now five years since the prehistoric remains began to appear, and 
every yoar since then some fresh site has yielded now results, At Koptos 
I found the prehistoric Min statues; one now at Cairo, the others— 
declined by the British Muscum—now at Oxford, With them were five 
prehistoric animal figures. ‘The next year a great cometory of the pre 
historic ago was cleared by Mr. Quibell, myself, and others, at Naqada and 
Ballas. Next year M. Amélinean began to empty the remains of the 
earliest kings’ tombs at Abydos. Next, M. de Morgan cleared the tomb 
of Mena. And now Mr. Quibell has found the present deposit, which is 
the most valusble of all for the art and the civil life. We are now in a 
totally different position to what had yet been the case, The ages before 
Khnfa are becoming as familiar as the Old Kingdom, and the ka—or 
Horus—names of twenty-two kings, probably before the 1Vth Dynasty, 














are now known. 
© Seo plate. 
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An important question arises at once. How is it that these early 
kings are only known by their ka-names? Only one or two have 
porsonal names, At first it was easily eupposed that, being found only 
in tombs, the ka-name was the only one applied to the tomb furniture, 
But now we seo ka-names on all the civil and military monuments, Yet 
in Manetho and the lists of the XIXth Dynasty, nono but personal 
names aro found; and not a single ono of these twenty-one ka-names 
can be yot connected with any of tho personal names. This raises a 
suspicion that the personal pémes stated threo thousand years later were 
monumentally, o"were even unknown, in the age in question. 
1e were tho sole royal namo of the ruling race of the 
? If s0, we should seo in the royal titles of the 
well-known times an accumulation of sovoreignties; the ka-name, first 
of all, the royal title of the dynastic race; the Ra name, probably the 
royal title of the Heliopolitan rule (Mesopotamian 2); the personal name 
in cartouche, the royal style of another race (perhaps Libyan) ; the 
Golden Hawk name, and the Vulture and Ureus name, being the royal 
styles of other sovereignties, all absorbed by the dynastic race, like 
tho many titles united in the ruler of Russia in our days. 

A summary of what is now known on the ages before Khufu may be 
useful to give an idea of the present state of the subject, until some full 
account shall be published. : 

Passing th paleolithic age, of which abundant remains are to be 
found all over Egypt above a certain level, we deal with the times of low 
Nile as at present, ‘The oldest remains that we can group belong to a 
civilization of high mechanical taste and ability, but very low in imitation 
of natural forms, with unrivalled skill in working int, and only just 
Deginning the use of metals,—gold, silver, and copper. ‘Though thus, 
technically speaking, not neolithio, yet the civilization was essontially 
neolithic, ‘The raco was mainly Libyan, with somo Nogro elements far 
back. This civilization was first studied at Naqada, and temporarily 
called “Now Raco.” It could not then bo placed earlier than the 
‘Vilth Dynasty ; but later evidence—especially the absence of all such 
remains at Denderch between the VIth and XIth Dynasties—has proved 
that it must belong to the age before Mones. It may now be best termed 
pre-dynastic, a8 being tho last part of the indefinitely long pre-historic 
‘age which includes far older times. It is needful to remember that tho 
Presence of worked flint is no eriterion of age, and that to lump together 
all int working in ono class “ Noolithio,” as M. de Morgan has done, is 
to flounder in confusion, After this pro-dynastio age in which flint was 
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mainly used, it is certain that flint and copper stood side by side, both 
used for their own suitable purposes, through the Old and Biddle 
Kingdoms; not until the New Empire, when bronze became used, did 
flint become subsidiary, and it was still worked froely down to lator 
Roman times, 

In all the burials of pre-dynastic times not a single oxample of 
hioroglyphio writing has been found, nor a single scarab amulet, Rudely 
soratched marks on pottery aro abundant; but in only two or threo 
instances aro there any marks which couldsbe connected with the later 
hieroglyphic signs, 

‘When wo roach dynastio times a great change has taken place ; the 
inhabitants are physically of a different type, tho head is not so 
remarkably long and narrow, and the noso is thinner ; hioroglyphics 
aro freely used ; copper has become far more common ; the wheel was 
used for pottery, and the lathe for stono. ‘The styles of the pre-ynastio 
objects oan yet bo traced, altered, and degraded, into what we called 
tho “Inter New Raco” style two or threo years ago; all the graceful 
and highly skilled hand pottery has changed to clumsy, tasteless forms, 
and tho exquisite contours of the stone vases ha 
lampiness. But a new force was at work, and artistic drawing and 
modelling of natural forms begins to appear stiflly and in archaic 
fashion, but loading directly into all the well-known conventions of later 
Egyptian art, 

‘Tho following are tho remains of the twenty-ono kings as yot 
known :— 

‘MaxA(f). Great tomb 100 x 50 cubits at Nagade, opened by do 
Morgan, Ka-name Aha; sign men read on ivory plaque, and supposed 
to bo Mona, Great numbers of stone vases, broken; the whole tomb 
burnt. ‘Two pigoes from Abydos, and a jar seal from Hierakonpolis also 
bear the name, 

‘ManoAr, on piece from Abydos. Limestone oylinder, with seoond 
royal name Ra-Kha-t-t-t (Petrie). 

Suaczy-Praut on a piece from Abydos. 

Kars, Goldon Horus namo Ka-nefer ; Khaires dyn. ii, 6th king. 
Cylinder from El Kab, ‘The following are all ka-names:— 

Den. Great tomb at Abydos, 22 x 16 cubits, with red granite floor: 
hence an ivory tablet with king slaying enemy (Mac Gregor), Great 
stole, Abydos, 

Ner-an (dew-abu, Masporo). Seal impression in tomb of Den; 
alabaster vase, Abydos. 
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Qa. Great stele, Abydos, Tomb 18 x 9 oubits. bony board 
carved and inlaid, Pieoe of vase, 

‘Mrr-sep (1), Tomb and great stele, Abydos. 

Za. Great tomb and finest stele from Abydos, Two ebony figures 

Kua-sexitnx, with personal name Bren, Two statues and threo great 
vases, Hierakonpol 

Nanoten, Great slato and mace head, both with scenes, Hicrakonpolis, 
Pieco of vase, Abydos 

Kora-suximavs, Great tomb 100 x 20cubits; great vases, alabaster, 
blac glaze, copper vessels, exes, and chisels, Abydos. Granite jamb, 
Hicrakonpolis. Piece of diorite bowl (Petrie coll,). Birthday noted on 
Palermo stone. 

Horer-wnn-sexnsx (). Piece of vaso in tomb of Kba-sekhemui, On 
back of statue No. 1, Ghizeh. 

Ra-nes. On back of statue No. 1, Ghizeb, 

Neren-zv. On back of statue No. 1, Ghizoh. Palermo stono. 

Nure-xuts, Personal name, Zesue. Step pyramid Saqqara. Inserip- 
tion at Sin 

‘Nares-nox. Alabaster block (Petrie). 

Surn-av-ren-en-sen, Clay sealing (Petrie). 

Kua-na; Golden Horus name, Art-zodef; clay sealing (Petrie). 

Srxnzw-xuav, Clay sealing (Petrie). 

Sur-xmav. Clay sealing (Petrie). 

Sanu. Clay sealing, Nubt. 

OF these twenty-two kings six aro only known from Abydos, and 
five are only known from clay sealings, No doubt when the mass of 
frogments gathered together by M. Amélineau come to be made public, 
much more information may be gleaned; and when the pottery of all 
tho tombs at Abydos is thoroughly studied comparatively and with the 
pottery from other sites, wo shall be on the high road to some orderly 
classification, which is as yet impossible, Here I have only attempted » 
general sequence from vague considerations, classing together those 
kings of whom the remains are alike; and this list is a mere bulletin 
of known names which may, wo hope, bo soon superseded by fresh 
discoveries, 
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B.—ARCHAEOLOGY, HIEROGLYPHIC STUDIES, ETO. 


A waw and most weleome departure has been made in regard to tho 
control of excavations in Egypt. For the future, no permission is to bo 
granted by the Department concerned to any excavators either working for 
profit or without the supervision of a competent Bgyptologist. ‘The havoo 
wrought at Abydos, which is still for two years to bo a prey to treasure- 
hunting, has at length oponed the eyes of the world to tho necessity of 
requiring some guarantee for worthy aims, due knowledge, and adequate 
supervision. It is hardly to be hoped that scientific digging will yet 
become general, but ab any rate an advance is gradually being made, and 
the most flagrant instances of wrong doing are no longer allowed to pass 
unnoticed. 

In Bgyptological literature of the past year the inflaence of archaeology 
has again been very conspicuous. A steady flow of discovery and 
information concerning the prebistorio and ently historio periods in tho 
country not only extends and deepons the interest in the autiquitios, but 
dofines more and more clearly the lines of development of Bgyptian 
culture from small beginaings. Nut long ago it was difficult to oppose 
any striking fact to those who assorted that Egyptian culture, both 
material and mental, “was at the very outset full-grown.” Now we can 
point to the almost total absence of mummification even at the end of 
the Old Kingdom, to the gradual introduction of the potter’s wheel 
bofore the time of tho first Dynasty, to the rudimentary beginnings of 
ing, and to other facts sufficiently significant without a word of 
oxplanation, 

Tt is understood that very little progress has beon made with tho 
building of the mew Muscum at Kasr-en-Nil since the laying of 
tho foundation stone; for structural reasons tho work is stopped 
absolutely. 

Two great undertakings in connexion with Hyyptology aro now fairly 
under weigh. ‘The first of these is a Catalogue of the vast collection in 
the Gizeh Museum, begun last year by o commission of savants of 
different nationalities and now proceeding steadily. ‘The importance of 
this work for every department of Egyptology cannot be exaggerated. 
Of English scholars, Mr. W. E, Cram has catalogued the Coptic 
collection of monuments and MSS.; Mr. Grenfell and Mr, Hunt. are 
engaged on the Greek papyri, Mr. J. 2. Quibell hus just been added 
to the busy staff of workers on the Ancient Egyptian side, amongst 
whom are Borchardt and von Bissing (Berlin), Chassiuat (Paris), and 
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Reisner (America) ; the main part of the work lies, of course, in this 
sootion, 

Beoondly, there is the great Egyptian Dictionary. An exhaustive 
Dictionary of the Egyptian language as written in hieroglyphic and 
hieratic is to bo propaved and published under the auspices of the 
Gorman Government, Tho Academies of Berlin, Géttingen, Leipzig, and 
Manich are charged with the work, and have nominated as their 
rospootive commissioners, tho four professors, Hrman, Piotschmann, 
Stoindorff, and Ebers (since deceased). This colossal undertaking is a 
fitting crown to tho labours of @ contury in the Bgyptian language and 
writing. Brugech’s great work has boon of immense value to a whole 
generation of scholars, but, sinco its publication, documents bave 
inoreased, knowledge of the Innguage has advanced, and a more minnte 
examination on historical lines of the grammar and vocabulary has 
altered the method of research. Egyptian lexicography has altogether 
catgrown the capacities of any single labourer. 

‘The collection and arrangement of material is estimated to occupy 
eleven years; printing may thas be began about 1908. The method of 
procedure is modelled on that devised for the Latin Thesaurus, at once 
ensuring an exhaustive collection of words and usages, and effecting a 
great economy of time and Iabour. Every text is copied out and 
lithographed in sections of about thirty words, each section being printed 
ona separato slip. As many copies as there are words in the section 
are then struck off, so that one can be filed under the heading of each 
word. In this way the material is heaped up and roughly sorted for the 
editors to deal with finally. 

Tn the Berlin Museum is preserved tho immense collection of squeezes 
found by Lepsius in Egypt and in Europe, enabling the workers there to 
cheok the published copies almost as well as if they had the originals 
before them. A request for co-operation in giving aocess to unpublished 
monuments, papyri, &o., has been widely circulated. A copy of thi 
ciroular is printed in 4. Z, (1897, 111), and a translation in P.8.B.A. 
(March, 1898). In the Géttingen Nachriohton (1898, Hoft 1.), Pietsch- 
mann has reported the progress made sinco May 10th, 1897, when tho 
Worterbuch was first authorized. Over 15,000 slips had been prepared 
before April Ist. 

















A now monthly reviow of intorest to Egyptologists has beon started 
in Germany. The “ Orientalistische Littoratur-Zeitung,” as it is named, 
hhas begun well and appears with commendable regularity on tho fifteenth 
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ofeach month, It must be admitted that ocoasionally a bitterness of tone 
is allowed to find expression, and this may degenerate to the queralous- 
ness which has infected some Bgyptological journals. ‘The intrinsic 
value of the contributions and criticisms is very considerable, and, as 
affording a constant résumé of work going on in the circle of studies of 
the nearer East—Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Asin Minor, Syria, Arabia, 
Egypt—this periodical will widen the outlook of the specialist. It is, 
perhaps, as a review and indicator that its usofulness will bo most 
appreciated, but articles of some length on original subjects aro also 
freoly admitted, Egyptology has its reprosentatives in W. Max 
Miller, W. Spiogelberg, and Prof. Wiedemann. ‘Tho Assyriologists aro 
‘Winckler, Niebubr, and Peiser; in France, Thurena-Dangin. Other 
Semitists, such as Canon Cheyne, have contributed. 












Tho Orientalische Bibliographio in which are recorded tho titles of all 
books, articles, and reviews on Oriontal subjects, carefully classiGed and 
indexed, is well known tolibrarians and booksellers, It is also a valuablo 
aid to spocialists, and receives subsidios from the German Oriental 
Society and tho French Asiatic Society. ‘The present Editor is Dr. I. 
Scherman, This periodical, now in its eleventh year, must entail 
enormous labour on the compilers. ‘The last part, in 152 closely printed 
pages, contains the bibliography for the first half of the year 1897. 








In the Jahrosboricht der Geschichtewissenschaft Spiogelberg reviews the 
Egyptological publications that have appeared during the threo years 
from 1804 to 1806; the list of works soems very complete, and contains 
soveral items not noted in our Archaeological Reports, 


Mr. Grenfell’s Report on * Ozyrliyncus and ite Papyri” and Mr. Hant's 
new text of Thucydides drew the attontion of the press both at homo 
and abroad to the existenco of the “Archaoologioal Report.” Naturally, 
most of the notices were concerned with tho Graeco-Roman Branch : 
in the first number of the Orientalistische Litteratur-Zeitung, however, the 
reviewer dwelt oppreciatively upon the sections devoted to the Progress 
of Egyptology, In so multiform a subject itis difficult to make therecord 
complete. ‘The editor has to apologize for tho omission of soveral 
important items that should have boen noted under ‘‘Archacology and 
Hioroglyphic Studies” last year. ‘They will be found under corresponding 
beadings in the prosent issue, 
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‘The Congress of Orientalists held at Paris in September last was very 
‘successful. M, Masporo was the mainspring of its orgunization, and 
M. Navillo was prosident of the Egyptian scotion. Some interesting 
papers aro reported by Orvorn (P.S.B.A. xix. 805). ‘The next Congress 
is to be opened on the Capitol at Romo, in October, 1809, 








‘Tho “fourth romodelled edition” of Buodoker's handbook for Egypt 
has appeared in English. It is now in ono volume. ‘The corresponding 
German edition was published last year, and a French edition has 
completed the series, The English version has been carefully brought 
up to date s0 a8 to include the latest discoveries, and presents somo 
considerable alterations from the German, Edited as it is by Prof, 
Steindorff of Leipzig, its archaoology is excellent. On the vexed 
questions of transliteration and vocalization, Stoindorf is a leading 
light. It may be doubted whether English travellers will like his method 
of rendering proper names from hieroglyphs, though the forms he gives 
are scientifically interesting. It is reviewed by Pichl (Sphine ji, 42), 
and by Max Millor (Or. Litt. Zeit. 148) ; the latter notives that changes 
have been introduced into these proper names even between the German 
and the English editions! 




















‘Tho preliminary work for the great Dictionary has given prominence 
to sundry practical questions. In A. Z, (xxxvi, 18), Pietschmann gives 
rales for abbreviating references to monuments or publications, in 
quotations such as are required not only in the Dictionary itself, but 
also for all scientific work in Egyptology. It is very desirable to have 
# method that can be generally adhered to, Pictschmann’s system, 
which agrees closely with that observed in the Berlin school for some 
time past, seldom introduces moro initials and is intelligible enough to 
every Egyptologist. There is one serious difficulty about it, ‘Tho 
citation of an original monument under its proper designation is often 
very usefal; but if this alone is given without reference to the volame, 
Page, or plate of any work in which the monument is published, it mast 
bo embarmnssing to theso not well acquainted with the bibliography who 
wish to verify the passage quoted ; an index of published monuments 
would remove the difficulty, and perhaps before long it may be forthe 
coming. 

















Those interested in tho prosorvation of the monuments of Egypt 
should not ful to road an important paper by Borchardt in the Sitsunge- 
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berichte of the Berlin Academy (1898, p. 291), on the corrosive effects of 
tho salts derived from ancient habitations, as observed in the temples of 
Luxor, Karnak, &c., with the results of experiments. ‘The paper 
illustrated by photographs, and by. sketch showing how the evil may be 
combated at Karnak, ‘The present system of pouring a stream through 
the temple is no preservative, as it cannot effect a complete washing 
out of the salt. ‘The best thing will be to keep the site as dry as 
possible. At Philne the temples are at present absolutely ary ; no 
scheme of damming should be allowed to raise the water above a certain 
height, specified by Borchardt, Much of what is here stated bas been 
apparent to all observers for many years past, but it ix excellent to have 
this authoritative statemont as the result of special investigation. 

According tow report furnished in March Inst to the Socioty of Anti- 
queries by Mr. Somers Clarke, of which he has kindly allowed mo to 
see the MS., the question of tho Philae dam seoms to have beon settled, 
‘Tho old scheme would have submerged Philao entirely, and the Nubinn 
tomples and sites for 100 miles south partially, ‘Tho now scheme, which 
in immediately to be carried out, is for a dam that shall raise the water 
over 6 metres above presont high Nile level. From Philao the dam 
will hardly be visible, bat tho eataruct itself will be completely di 
figured. ‘The tomples on the island will stand almost clear of tho water: 
according to the old scheme only the tops of the pylons would have 
remained uncovered. ‘The surface of the island and the foundations of 
the temples will be submerged and the floors bo under water for part of 
the year, with tho exception of parts of the temple of Isis, which stands 
tho highest of the buildings, ‘The brick walls of houses and templo 
enclosures will melt away, the interesting early Christian Church and 
the ruins of tho earliest temple (that of Nokhtnebef) will be submerged 
or disappear. In short, of the remains upon the island the tomples 
alone will be preserved. Where these aro touched by the water any 
paintings will of course disappear, but any insecure foundations will 
be made good, and it is hoped that the Nile waters will not injare tho 
sandstone, 

According to Borchardt, however, even the temples will bo exposed 
to considerable danger. It is true that such foundations as are now 
reached by the high Nile along the quay remain at present uninjured, 
Hore there is a strong current, But when the dam has beon con. 
structed, the water will partially stagnate on the nitrous earth of rained 
habitations in the island; and although most of the earth has now 
been removed by excavation, the stone that was in contact with it is 
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already charged with salts, and here the water would at once begin its 
work of disintegration. 

At any rate, we may concede that the new scheme is a vast improve- 
ment on tho old, as far as tho temples of Philne are concerned, 
None the less we must look the facts in the face. ‘Tho unexpected 
discoveries that take place constantly in every part of Egypt show how 
much history may lie concealed under the soil which will be flooded not 
only around Philae, but for some distance south of it, and again south 
‘of Anyitt, where a subsidiary dam is to be placed. ‘The flooded ground 
will rot any papyri, coffins, mummies, and in fact all remains excopt 
those of stone, pottery, glass, or metal. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
with the influence of Lord Oromer and of Sir William Garstin, the 
Egyptian Government will again aot as it has already done at Philao, 
and commission Captain Lyons to excavato and sound in every likely 
spot of the districts to be submerged before tho Nile is allowed to 
swamp and destroy the archncological harvest there, 











In L’Ami dee Monuments, 1897, M. G. Foucart has described the work 
of the Egypt Hxploration Fund and of the Egyptian Research Account, 
and pointed out the part which France might take in promoting excava- 
tions in Egypt for the enrichment of her museums and the benefit of 
science, 

Excavations anp Exrrorations, 

‘An interesting series of articles by Professor Schweinfurth, written 
from personal oxamination of tho sites, have appeared in the Vossisohe 
Zeitung on work at Hieraconpolis, El Kab, Thebes, and Abydos, In 
other localities # large amount of digging for antiquities has been done 
by dealers and others, The following is a list of tho excavations— 
oubtless the most important—conoerning which somo information has 
been given. 

Hiaracoxroris, See above, p. 6, for an account by Professor Petrio 
of the great discoveries mado in excavations on behalf of the Hgyptinn 
Research Acoonnt by Mr, Qoibell, assisted by Miss Pirie, and Mr. 
Greon, Messrs, Tylor and Somors Clarke dofraying a largo part of 
the expenses: interesting information is given also in the Catalogue 
of Bexhibition of Antiquitios of the B.B.P. and B.R.A., 1898. 

‘Tanors, In the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings M. Loret has 
made discoveries of the highest importance. It was here that moro 
than eighty years ago Belzoni found the tomb of Sety I. Little suocess 
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has attended subsequent excavations there; for several years past, 
however, the Arabs bave offered to revesl the secret of now royal 
tombs to wealthy tourists, and now the new Director of the Depart- 
‘ment of Antiquities has bad the good fortane to discover two royal 
sepulchres, the earliest, and in some respects the most interesting of all 
yet known in the valley, The first tomb found is that of Thothmes ILI. ; 
it lies in the angle between Nos. 11 (Rameses IIL) and 15 (Sety IL) 
Itsexistence was made kuown on February 12th. As in other cases, 
tho entrance passage is barred by a deep pit occupying the whole width 
at a little distance from the mouth. ‘The passage opens into a large 
painted chamber, with roof supported by two square pillars, and having in 
the corner a stairway leading down into an oral chamber which measares 
about 50 x 80 ft., with roof supported on two massive pillars. ‘The 
walls are covered with texts, insoribed on a ground coloured to imitate 
popyrus. At the end stands the empty sarcophagus of sandstone 
stained red. ‘The mummy of Thothmes ITT. was among those found at 
Deir el Bahri, aud every portable thing of value had long since been 
removed; but wooden statues, broken jars of offerings, and other 
objects were left, especially in four small rooms, two of which opened out 
on each side of the sarcophagus chamber. In one of these were two 
mummies of women, in their coffins, ‘The paintiogs in this tomb aro of 
importance for the mythology, and, according to M. Loret, one scene 
represents the mother, three wives, and a daughter of the king. Wiede- 
mann, however, Or. Litt.-Zeit, p. 257, shows that the supposed mother is 
merely the goddess Isis. 

‘The second tomb is that of Amenhetep II. It lios not far from tho 
last, but on the other side of the valloy, almost opposite to that of 
Rameses III., and between Nos. 12 and 13. This was found on March 
9th. It is on much the same plan as the tomb of Thothmes III, but the 
sarophagus chamber, which is in brilliant preservation, is rectangular, 
with six pillars supporting theroof. ‘The sarcophagus stands on a block 
of alabaster sunk below the lovel of the floor. Though all valuables 
had gone, the spoil remaining for the antiquary was great beyond 
expectation, ‘The mummy of the king, wreathed with garlands, still 
lay in the sarcophagus. ‘The floors were heaped with relics in wood, 
stone, pottery, and glass. In the outer chamber were four wooden 
barks, on one of which lay an unwrapped mammy, the skull and breast 
of which are pierced with holes. This was at first thought to have 
eon the victim of a human sacrifice, but though such sacrifices are 
certainly suggested by some of the sculptures of that time, yet accord- 

© 
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lence at present available, no fresh confirmation of the 
eon found. In ono of the small rooms at the side of 
the sarcophagus chamber were the bodies of a young prince wearing the 
istinotive side lock, of a man, and of a woman, all similarly maltreated 
to the mummy in the outer chamber. In another of these rooms were 
nine royal mummies—Thothmes IV., in his own coffin; Amenhetep IIT., 
in coffin of Rameses III, with the lid of Soty II; Akhenaten (f), in 
coffin of Setnekht (according to M, Loret, see below); Siptab, in an 
altered onter coffin; lid of Setuekht, lying on mummy presumably of 
that king ; Rameses IV, (?); Ramesos V.; Ramoses VI. (1), in altered 
coffin, 

‘These names represent, firstly, tho kings of the family of Amen- 
hotep IL, and secondly, certain kings of inferior importance. The 
mommies of. the hero kings and builders of the empire in the XVIIIth, 
‘XIXth, and XXth Dynasties wore found at Dér el Bahri; in the tomb 
of Amenhetep II. lay the bodies of sovereigns of the same dynasties who 
enjoyed to the fall the fruits of their predecessors’ conquests, and of those 
who reigned feebly. Altogether we now have in the flesh the series 
of the Theban monarchs of the New Kingdom almost complete. ‘The 
only important legitimate king still missing is apparently Merenptab, 
8 fact which would be of interest in connexion with tho story of the 
Exodus; Groff, however, believes that the sopposed Akhenaten is 
really Merenptah, Ree. do Trav. xx. 224, 

The two tombs with their precious contents are temporarily closed by 
order of Sir William Garstin. A careful inventory of the remains had 
been drawn up by M. Loret, but unfortunately the objects had been 
packed for removal to the Musenm and even placed on board the 
Government steamer. From this they wore retarned to the tombs, 
pending the doliberate settlement of their fate. It was intended to 
keep them as far as possible in situ; but whatever may be the final 
decision, it is to be hoped that a full publication will not boloug delayed, 
tnd meanwhilo M. Loret must be congratulated on having made dis- 
coveries of such great value for Hgyptian history, archaeology, and 
religion. (See Loner, Report to the Institut Egyptien, printed in the 
Journal Lgyptien, March 8th, 1898, and May 14th-17th, 1808; Sonwnrs- 
vor, Vossische Zeitung, Jano 12th, 1808; Winoeitann, Or. Litt, Zeit, 
1898, p. 218.) 

Danone, See Prof. Potrie's report above, also Catalogue of Ha- 
Wibition of Antiquities of the B.H.P. and B.R.A, 1898, and Max Motuen 
in Or, Litt, Zeit. 185, 
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Anvvos. ‘Tho excavations lave brought to light the ‘Tomb of 
Osiris,” the very contre of the cult of tho god, The hill of Umm el 
Go‘ab has proved to be a mass of offerings dedicated to Osiris ; within 
it was found the tomb, an undergroand chamber, reached by a short 
flight of fourteen stops 80 cm. (81 inches) broad, Inside was a monument 
figuring Osiris lying on a couch, ‘The ground round tho staircaso is 
enclosed on throe sides by a kind of courtyard of orade brick which was 
entirely open on the B, side, and had a passage way through the W. side, 
Tt measured 12 x 14 metres, Fourteon chambers aro ranged along the 
three sides, five on the north, five on the south, aud foar on the east, the 
staircase being in tho N.B, corner, ‘Thoso chambers were presumably to 
contain the supplies for the tomb. Around lie about 200 tombs of very 
carly times, the Egyptians desiring to be buried noar tho “ groab stair- 
case” of Os Aufimesv, Jowrnal Bgyption, Febraary Ist, 1898; 
Scuwarnrvern, Vossieche Zeitung, June bth, 1898, 

Ex Baxsuxs,—Mr. Crom furnishes the information that numerous 
largo wooden sarcophagi havo beon found by the Arab dealer, Farag, in 
tho wells of the El Borsheh tombs, and taken to the Gizch Museum, 
‘They aro covered with funerary texts of great importance, 

Oanis or Stwax.—In March last Mr. Silva Whito attempted to reach 
Jerabub, tho capital of the Senussi soct, but was unable to penetrate 
beyond tho oasis of Stwah, Hore he had an unusually good reception, 
and during tho fow days of his stay was permitted to photograph some 
of the rains of tho temple of Ammon, where was the oraclo which 
Alexander deemed worthy of a spocial journey to visit. ‘Tho most 
important discovery made was of an inscribed tomb, apparently of the 
Now Kingdom, though perhaps Inter, In 1821 Minutoli made somo 
Arawings of the tomple ruins, which woro then in a far bettor state than 
now; the cartouche of Nekhthorheb is recognizablo in his copies. Mr. 
‘White was quite unprepared for antiquarian exploration, but is the first 
to bring back new information of historical importance from thia oasis, 
though many travellers havo visited it. It is much to be hoped that ho 
will be ablo to revisit the spot, take squeezes of tho soulptures on the 
fallen blocks of the temple, and copy the tomb-paintings, None of his 
predecessors lad been able to eetablish himself on so friendly a footing 
with the suspicious and fanatical natives, Such success is to be highly 
appreciated, while any light that can be thrown on the history and 
nature of this famous and yot obscure oracle, and of tho rites observed. 
there, would be exceedingly weloome, 

‘Mr. Jennings Bramley, who visited the onsis last year, gives an account 
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of his dangerous journey in the Geographical Journal, December, 1807. 
is description contains some interesting remarks on the reserved, tea- 
drinking Senussis, but nothing of archaeological interest, 





Memoirs on Excavations, 


Laanaty reports briefly tho work of restoration, &., at Karnak, in 
1896-7 (A.Z, xxxv. 12), From the quay to the temple tho avenue of 
rams is now clear, as also most of the southern part of the great court. 
‘Tho temple of Rameses ILL, adjoining the latter, has also been consolidated, 
‘Two of the most important inscriptions found are published at the samo 
time. 

Pururn (Sie Temples at Thobes) publishes tho results of a season's work 
amongst the ruins of the funerary temples on the W. bank. ‘The “Six 
Temples” are those of Prince Uazmes and of the Kings Amenhetep II., 
Amenhetep IIL, Merenptab, Siptab, and of his heiress-queen Tausert, 
The chapter on the inscriptions, including the great “Israel Stela” of 
Merenptah, is written by Semmcximexc. Some very remarkable tools 
were found in these excavations, and a helmet, probably Assyrian, and 
belonging to the time of Esarhaddon’s invasion, ‘There is also an 
interesting list of land and sea shells found with ancient remains on 
various sites ; the identifications are supplied by Mr. B. A. Smith, of the 
British Museum, ‘The book is reviewed by Fovcanz, Rev. Arch. xxxi. 
420; Max Mouume, Or. Litt, Zeit. 246; and Borowarpy (4.2, xxxvi. 84) 
notes that two of the stelae name settlements of foreign prisoners of war 
in tho tomples. 

Quinn (1h¢ Lamasseum) gives an account of his excavation of this 
temple of Rameses II, for tho Egyptian Research Acoount: tho trans- 
lations of tho inscriptions are by Srizoximeno, The volume contains 
‘leo a publication of tho soenes from the tomb of Ptahhotep. 

Ds Monaax (Iechorches sur les Origines do U Hyypte, IL) desoribes, éntor 
alia, the royal tomb and its contents excavated by him at Nakndeh, and 
since identified as that of Menes. 

Avwfiuivma (Lee Nouvelles Fowilles d'Abydos, deuaiime campagne, 
1896-7) gives a summary account of the finding of a groat royal tomb at 
Abydos (that of Kha-Sekhemui), 

Parure (Deshasheh) publishes tho roaults of his work on this site for the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. ‘The volume contains copies of the interesting 
bat much injured sculptures in the Vth Dynasty tombs of Anta and 
Shedu, including » unique battle-soone ; photographs of the statues 
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of Nonkheftka, his wife and son (Vth Dyn); and detailed account 
of tho modes of burial observed in this Old Kingdom cemetery. ‘The 
quantity of clothing found with somo of the bodies was remarkable. 
‘The book has been reviewed by Max Mixuen, Or, Lill. Zeit, 247. Dm, 
Paow May (British Medical Journal, December 4th, 1897) figures and 
describes somo bones from the Old Kingdom cemetery at Deshisheh 
showing rheumatoid arthritis. 

Gaver (Annales du Muss Guimet, xxvii. part 8) describes, giving 
numerous plates, tho excavations undertaken at the expense of M, Guimet 
on the sito of Antino’, the city founded by Hadrian in memory of the 
arowning of his favourite near that spot. A templo of Ramoses II. was 
found, and part of it uncovered. ‘The inscriptions on the columns are in 
honour of the neighbouring gods, Thoth of Hermopolis, Khnum of 
Horur, &. It is a pity that thoy have not boon more carefully copied, 
A number of the well-known terra-cotta masks of the Roman period were 
found. 

Pant, (Sphine I1, 101) reviews tho part alroady issued of the Text and 
Supplementary plates of Luesivs’ Denkmiler. 





Posnscarioxs or Tx, 

Katavetmm. Inseriptions from the two chambers preceding the 
sanctuary of the temple, Bovntans, Mee, do Tr. xx, 198, 

Eorv. Roonuwowreix, Lomplo d’Kdfou, publié par B, Ohassinat 
(Alive, Arch. franc. x. 4, noarly completing the first of the two volumes 
of which this publication will consist). Compare Chassinat’s reply to 
Pich!’s attack on the publication, Mee, de ‘Tr, xx. 1. 

Ex Kas. Insoriptions on two statues, Savor, Rec. de Mr. xx. 111, 

The interesting little templo of Amenhotep ILL., standing in the valley 
behind El Kab, bas boon published by J. J. Tv108, in a handsome volame, 
with plans and a chapter of notes descriptive of the architecture by 
Sounns Cranks. ‘The graffiti, &c., on the temple are reserved for futare 
examination, Tho sculptures of Amenhotep III. wore partly defaced by 
Akhenaten, and were restored by Sety I. The temple was built on a 
platform, the sanctuary, which remains nearly perfect, being proceded 
by a forecourt now entirely destroyed. ‘This forms the third volume in 
the series of Monuments of El Kub. 

Kanwax, Headless statuo of Mentuembat, governor of ‘Thebes 
(XXVth Dyn), with interesting inscriptions, and a very fine head probably 
representing the same person. Miss J. Govuzay end Prney E, Nswouney, 
Rec, de Tr. xx, 188. 
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Plan of the temple of Apt, indices to the inscriptions, &, a usefal 
completion of the monograph on this little temple in Rocuuoxrstx, 
GBuvres ; Baruuer, Rec, de Tr. xx, 100. 

An enlarged dition of Bissing’s Bonn dissertation of 1896 on tho 
Statistical Table, wade aftor collation of tho toxts of this great record 
of Thothmes IIf., part of which was removed to the Bibliothque 
Nationale, Bissrwo, Die Statistischo Tufel von Karnak, veviewod by 
‘Max MUuume, Or. Litt, Zeit, 177, Preun, Sphinw 11. 108. 

‘Texts of two granite stelao found by Lyaraw in excavating in the 
great court of Karnak near the tomplo of Soty II,, Dyns. XXI.-XXVI, 
with translation by Haxaw (4. Z,xxxv. 19, 19). ‘Tho first text is a decree 
of Amen confirming the lands of a high priost of Amon and governor of 
Upper Egypt named Auarmeth (2) to his son Khaenvast, ‘The farms, 
trees, slaves, é&e., are enumerated in detail with the prices paid for them. 
‘Erman in his remarks on the inscription (p. 19 et sega.) points out that it 
is practically the will of the high priest, sanctioned by the god. About 
400 acres were bought for less than 100 oz. of silver, and thirty-two 
men and women for less than 50 oz., so that a serf or slave was worth 
about six acres of land, which seems a high valuation. 

Mepmer Hanv, ‘Texts of tho XVIIIth Dyn, and toxts on the pylons 
preceding the chapels of Amoniritis Shaponapt and Nitocris; Danussv, 
Rec, de Tr. xx. 72, 

Ranzsstom. Stola of Amenhetep IIL, published in Petrie’s Siz Temples, 
on tho back of which is Meronptah’s “ Israel inscription” : with transla- 
tion and commentary, Srinoeiuera, Rec, de ‘'r., xx. 37; of. Or. Litt, 
Bait, 156-7. 

Dix mt Bannt. Additions and correotions to the important insorip- 
tions from Dér el Babri pablished ia Rec, de ‘Tr. xviii. 91; Navitue, 
Res, de Tr, xix. 209, 

Kounwsn, ‘Three chapters of the Book of tho Dead belonging to on 
So.aa, inscribed on linen wrapping; from an XVILIth Dyn. gew 
Dawssar, Reo, de Tr. xx. 72, 

First part of a memoir on the tomb of Sennefer, the ceiling of which is 
beautifully decorated with paintings of vines; Vinny, Tec. de Tr, xx, 211, 

Dix xt, Geoeawr (Beni Muhammed el Kufur). Tusoriptions from the 
tombs, completing a previous contribution; Saxoe, Rec. de Ty. xx. 160, 

Esiwonitx, Inscription on altar; Danussy, Rec, de Tr. xx. 86, 

Saxeinat, ‘Tho scones and inscriptions from the tomb of Ptakhetep, 
copied by Miss Pivie and Miss Paget, published in Quibell’s Hamessoum, 

Kawa (near Benha) ; Daregsy, lec, de ‘Ir. xx. 85, 
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Sais. Fragment of insoribed cubit ; i. ib. 78. 

Sarr wt, Huwneu 5 id. ib. 76. 

Kom Apu Yast (near Horbeit) : id. ib. 78. 

‘Tons wr, Kawauus ; id, 4b. 85. 

Suvar Peninsuza. Twelfth Dynasty tomb at Sarabut el Kbidem, the 
fanerary character of which had been overlooked ; Bosouannt, A. Z. 
xxxv. 112, 

Roun, Description of tho obelisks at Rome, with printed texts, trans- 
lations, &0., and excellent photographs of the two principal obelisks. 
Seven date from tho XVIUlth, XIXth, and XXVIth Dyns,; six aro of 
Roman make. Of the seven, ono was brought: from ‘Thebes, one from 
Sais, and four were brought from Heliopolis to adorn tho capital of the 
ompire. Manvoons, @li Obelischi Hgisiani di Roma; reviewed by Pinuc, 
Sphinay, ii. 95. 

Fiowexce, Toscriptions on monuments in the Museum; Pautwomint, 
Hee, de Tr. xix, 215, xx. 86. 

Seve. Insoriptions and monuments in the Museum; Banutwr, Pec. do 
Tr, xx. 176, 











Hirratic. 


‘Tho second instalment of the Kuhun Papyri has boon published, 
comprising all the remaining facsimiles, with transcription, translation, 
and commontary, It includes wills and other legal docaments from 
Kaban, aocounta of all kinds, and letters ; and from Gurob a lottor to 
Amonhetep IV. &, Garrviti, Hieratic Papyri from Kahun and Qurob 
(principally of the Middle Kingdom), roviowed by Masetno, Journal dew 
Savante, Murs, 1898, 

Exsenzonr, DP. 8. B. A. xix. 252, concludes his comments on the Rollin 
papyri. 

Hieratische papyrua aus den Kéniglichon Muscen :u Berlin, Slee heft. 
‘This instalment contains in fine facsimile the ond of the Ritual of Amon 
and fifteen imperfoot pages of a Ritual of Mut. 

‘A very iutoresting papyrus of the XXIsb Dyn,, relating the voyage of 
an Egyptian from Tanis to Cyprus, &c., has boon published with photo- 
graphs by its owner, Prof. Goutstsomerr, in the Festschrift Sir Baton 
Roaex : of. Or. Litt. Zeit. 140. 











Deworic. 


‘The Demotische Leseaiicke of Prof. Kuan (Part 1.) is a sories of 
cloarly autographed facsimiles of important demotic texts, including the 
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text of the Rosetta stone, the Leyden fublo, the story of Setua, &e. 
Demotic scholars have hitherto been satisfied with conventional 
transcriptions, leading to numberless errors, or with photographic repro- 
ductions which often leave the reading doubtfal and are in places very 
obscure, ‘This excellent and cheap series of autograpbic facsimiles is 
very convenient and easy to read from, and admits of ready comparison 
with other copies or with photographs where it may seem desirable to 
test tho acourncy of the toxt. Unpretonding as it is, the Lesestiécko is 
tho best publication in demotio that has appeared for many years, ‘Tho 
facsimile of the Sotna story in Mariette's Papyri of Bulaq is extremely 
good, but tho present copy is clearer and in places more correct. Krall’s 
Lesestiicko should make the study of demotic more popular amongst 
Egyptologists. It certainly will smooth the road of the beginner very 
greatly. 

EB. Bovpizn has published a Contrat inédit du temps de Philopator, 
with facsimile; also an attempt to discover the scansion of Egyptian in 
the so-called satirical poem and that of Moschion, and to restoro the 
vocalization. Bovpiee, Vers Lgyptiens (with facsimiles and a letter from 
E. Revillont). 

Faosimile transcriptions and translations of an inscription of M. 
Aurelius and L, Verus at Philae, and of a curious collection of phrases 
‘on an ostracon, are published by Huss (4, Z, xxv. 144). 














Histony, 
‘Tho past year has been rich in discoveries relating to the earliost 
dynasties of Egypt, which previously seemed quite without contemporary 
record, ‘The first to identify namos of primitive kings from nowly- 
discovered monuments was Sermx (in 4, Z. xxxv. 1), who establishod 
pretty clearly and very ingeniously the identity of two royal names on 
the objects found by Amélincau at Abydos with the oartouches of two of 
tho earliont kings in tho Abydos list. ‘These are Somti (2), 
king of tho first Dynasty, corrupted in lator times to Sepati (P), and 
Mer-bea-po, tho sixth king of the same. (Tho equation of Somati (?) 
with Sepati (*) is helped by a variant of tho king's namo from the good 
text of Nu, given in Budgo's Book of the Dead, p. 145,1.14.) In the 
next place, Boxcxanp® cleverly read the namo of Menos on an ivory plaque 
from the royal tomb at Nakdch (Sitsungaberieht d. k. Pr. Akad, 1897, 
1054). Then, almost simaltancously, Maspano (in ev. Orid. 15 Deo,, 
1897) likewise read Mfence’ namo on the same object and made sugges 
tious as to the early inscriptions from Abydos published by Jéquier in 
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De Morgan's Hthnographio Préhistorigue which have since been verified 
by comparison with the originals, Amongst the inscriptions the name 
of tho important queen Hepen-maat, of the Ilrd Dyn, occurs, and 
in its most essential features was recognized by Maspero. Again (in 
the Rev. Arch. xxxii, 807), Masporo reports Daressy’s discovery of seals 
of the king Perabsen at Abydos, the priesthood of which king is 
associated with that of Send of the ITnd Dyn, on a monument of the Old 
Kingdom ; Maspero, however, would attribute him to the end of the 
1rd Dyn, 

Waroewanm alone disputes tho identification of Menes, In P. S, B.A, 
xx, 119, he suggests that the supposed cartouche of Monos really repre- 
sonts a building, and he even wishes to place all the new royal names 
and associated objects into tho period just before tho IVth Dyn. (Or. Lith, 
Zeit. 190), Soveral kings besides thoso already identified are represented 
at Abydos, chiefly by their Horas names, which do not sppoar in any of 
the lists of kings, ‘Thos aro Ka-a, Den (whose name is also found on 
an ivory plaque in Mr, Macgrogor’s collection ; Seivauuweno, A. Z. xxv. 
1), Zet (t), Aw-ab, Kha-sekhomui (Sasrrno, Rev, Arch. xxii, 807; occurs 
also at Hieraconpolis), and Nar-mor (2), 80 to be read by comparison 
with the Hieraconpolis palette, 

Max Miuumn, Or. Litt. Zeit, 102, discussing the insoriptions published. 
by Jéquier, argues for placing thoso kings in the period before Menes, 
eoans Mones himself and other identified kings of the Ist Dyn. appear 
to have made offerings at their tombs; but the evidence of this is vory 
doubtful, On the other hand, Biesrxa, Z’Antiropologie, ix. 241 ot aegq.y 
argues that at auy rate some of thoso kings ruled both Upper and Lower 
Egypt, and should therefore be subscquont to Menos, His article was 
written with a knowledgo of Mr. Quibells find ab Hieraconpolis of tho 

" paletto of King Nar-mer (published by Quiosut, A. Z. xxxvi, 81), From 
tho same excavations at Hieraconpolis we have also the name of another 
now king, Besh, written in a cartouche; ib, éd. 83. 

Summing up, wo seem to gathor that Mencs, the traditional founder 
of the united kingdom of the two Egypts, was baried at Nekddch, 
‘opposite the entrance of the Coptos road from the Red Sea, aud that his 
successors of Dyns. I, and If, (Thinite) wero buried at Abydos in the 
‘Thinite nome. We alao know that there are two pyramids of the I1Ird 
and others of the [Vth and Vth Dyns, scattered in the Memphite region : 
they indicate that the royal Residence was not fixed at Memphis, but 
shifted between the Faiytim and the apex of the Delta, until the Vith 
‘Dyn, established itself definitely at Memphis, 
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Some inscriptions on private grave-stelao of the earliest poriod from 
Abydos are published by Baan, 4. Z, xxv. 11. 

Danxssy has a note on two obscure royal names of the Old Kingdom 
boginning with Horus ; ho also records:the discovery of the cartouchos of 
Sebekhetep II, and of a new king, Mentuemsaf of the Middle Kingdom, 
at Gobelén, Reo, do Tr. xx. 72. 

In publishing some historical scarabs in the collection of Mr. John 
Ward the prosent writer has takon the opportunity of discussing the 
group of kings which Flinders Petrie had obsorved from the stylo of their 
soarabs to be of the same period as Khyan, who must bo placod either 
ab the beginning or at the end of the Middle Kingdom. P. 8. B. A. 
xix, 208. 

Max Méuier reviews the evidence that may throw light on the 
obscurity that sarrounds the Hykeos poriod. He points out that 
scoording to the inscription of Hatshepsut referring to the time, “ Aamu, 
and strangers amongst them,” then held Lower Egypt. He concludes 
that the “strangers”—who aro thus opposed to the Aamu Basterns, 
familiar to the Egyptiens—were non-Semitic and from North Syria; 
they were the roling class, upheld by a small body of soldiers of their 
own nationality, Set was the Hyksos dynastic god, probably for no 
other reason than that ho was the local god of theic Egyptian capital, 
Avaris. Also, in the opinion of the writer, there was only the one 
dynasty of six Hyksos kings, the most important of the latter being 
Khyan, whose empire may havo extended as widely as that of Thothines 
IIL, if'not still further. ‘The paper is acutely reasoned: the first two 
conclusions aro very important, Studien sur Vorderasiatischer Geschichte, 
pp. 1-26 in the Mitthoilungen der Vurderas. Gesellechaft, 

In A. Z, xxxy, 80 of soqq. Navsti reviews at greab length the recent 
publication by Sethe which proposed a new order for the succession of 
the kings of the XVINJth Dynasty from 'Thotbmes I. to III. M. Navillo 
contests nearly every point in Setho’s elaborate theory, Lienuats also 
discusses the question whothor Thothmes IIT, was the son of Thothmes I, 
(P.8. B. A. xx. 93). Serme, howover, in A, Z, xxxvi. 24 ef sogq., replios 
vigorously to M, Naville’s attack in an article of fifty-soven pages aocom- 
panied by sketches showing the mutilations of sculptnres consequent on 
tho various phases of the family quarrels which he supposes to have 
arisen between Thothmes I,, II, and TIL, and Hatshepsut, Certain 
mistakes pointed out by the reviewers of his first essay are now corrected 
and other points modified in accordance with new materials obtained 
from the publication of Deir el Bahari, from Lepsius’ MS, collections, and 
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from originals in the Gizeh Museum. But in tho main Sethe finds his 
thoory confirmed, It now stands as follows : 

On the death of his heiress-wife Thothmes I, abdicated. From that 
time  legitimist party pushed the claims of the heiress-queon, 
Hatshepsut, whose namo therefore appears from time to time very 
prominently upon the monuments, while another party, represented by 
the kings, ub out her cartouches, inserting those of Thothmes I, II., or 
IIL, according to ciroumstances, At first Thothmes III. (eldest son of 
‘Thothmes L, bat by an iaforior wife) reigas, having marciod his half-sister, 
the aforesaid Hatshepsut, who had full royal blood, Attor fivo or 
years Hatshepsut appears as co-regent with her husband, but subse- 
quently the latter wearied of her and erased her figure from the 
sculptures, generally replacing it by a table of offerings which could be 
placed before the god by whom the quoon had, in the original design, 
boen greeted. Bub the power of Thothmes III, waned, and Thothmes II., 
tho fully royal son of Thothmes T., appears, ‘Thothmes II. dios and 
‘Thothmes IIT. again reigus with his queen as co-rogent. At last, in 
twenty-first your, Hatshepsut dies, ‘Thothmes 11, reigns alone, and 
‘commences his careor of conquest. According to this scheme the years 
of the reigns of Hatshepsut and Thothmes IT. aro included in the reign 
of Thothmes ILL,, for the break in his reign would no doubt be ignored 
in his regnal dates. Hatshepsut was permanently excluded from the 
list of kings and her cartouches were destroyed by Thothmes IIT., but 
against Thothmes II, tho latter never bore any malice, M. Navillo 
quotes instances in support of tho old theory that ‘Thothmes II. was 
husband of Hatshepsut, Sethe donies that he ever reigued with that 
queen and proves his argument in two points out of threo; the third 
point requires verification, but probably is on the samo footing as tho 
others, Ho denies that Amenkotep IV, destroyed Hatshepaut’s namo 
and titles, On p. 64 there is a noto very ingeniously explaining tho 
sed-heb, or thirty years’ jubilee, as counted not from the year of a king’s 
‘accession, but from that of his proclamation as crown prince. ‘This 
scomns, on the facts, exceedingly probable, 

Navitsx (Ree. de Tr. xix, 214) gives the true form of the prenomen of 
king Tafnekht on # monument at Athens. 

‘Wiwoxine (Altor. Horsch. I. 474) reviews the course of the Egyptian 
‘campaigns of Esarhaddon and Assurbonipal, with the help of new doou- 
ments ; see also some further fragmonts, ib, LI. 1 et veqq. 

From the stela of the Drcam and other sources, Scnivur (4. Z. xxv. 
67) proves that Tanutamen reigned at least two years after the death of 
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‘Tabarke and contemporary with Psammotichus, Daring ‘Taharke’s life- 
time he had been especially entrusted with tho administration of Upper 
Egypt, and in contrast to his father's case no opposition was shown when 
ho assumed full powers on the death of Tuharka, 

Human (4, Z xxxv, 19), translating the great Saite stela found at 
Karnak by Legraiv, shows that it records the adoption of Nitakert, 
daughter of Psammetichus I,, as divino wifo of Amen, and tho assiga- 
mont to her by the gods of revenues in different localities in Uppor 
and Lower Egypt, He proves that tho “divine wives” so froquently men- 
tioned about this poriod wore usually daughters of the reigning king, and if 
tho king for the time being desired that his daughtor should tako the title, 
it was customary that the Indy already in office should adopt the candidate 
as her daughter. ‘These adoptive relationships have introduced great 
confusion into our Egyptian genealogies; Erman proceeds to give an 
entirely new table of the relationships of these divino women with the 
kings, 

Dannser (Ree, de ‘Tr. xx. 88) also corrects a potnt in the genealogy of 
Nitakert, approaching the position taken up by Erman, of which Daressy 
had apparently no knowledge at the time of writing. 

Max Moin (Studien eur Vorderas. Gesch. 54) upholds the evidence of 
the O,T. that Necho overcame Josiah at Megiddo, not at Migdol, as 
Herodotus relates and Winckler and others have thought, 

Wixoxuxe (Altor. Forsch, I. 504) recognizes a reference to Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s overthrow of Necho in the inscription at Wady Brisa. 

Winpsaaxn (Ree. de Tr, xx. 198) against the evidence of tho classical 
authors, supplies a fresh document in support of the view that there was 
‘8 co-regency of Amasis with Apries. 

Winoxurn (dUlor. Forsch. 1, 511) retranslates tho inscription of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s campaign against Amasis, 

Bénforre (Gazette des Beuuw Art, xviii, 35) publishes in heliogravure 
a royal head of the Saite period recently presented to the Louvre, 
which he shows to be of Psammetichus IIT, from a fragment of the 
Horus-uame preserved on the back. ‘This fine head is of great interest as 
boing the only known portrait of the young king whose misfortunes are 
s0 touchingly painted by Herodotus, 

Wuoxen (4. Z.xxxv. 81) analyzoa the hieroglyphic stola of Buto, 
naming Ptolomy I. as satrap, a very important monumont of the early 
days of Greek rule in Egypt. ‘The same Grock scholar writes lengthily 
(. 70) on the trilingual insoription of Philae, which is very instructive 
from the classical point of view as s monument dating from the com- 
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mencement of the imperial administration in Egypt. Cornelius Gallus, 
Governor of Egypt under Augustus, offended his master by boastful 
records of his own exploite, Erman had raised a doubt whether the 
priests, in framing the hieroglyphic legend, had not changed the ascription 
of victory from Gallus to Augustus, a view adopted by Mommsen. But 
Wilcken deals with this opinion at groat length and disproves it. 

Danussy (Ree, de Tr, xx, 80) gives variants of the disputed Roman 
cartouche at Tabta, 

Rost (Untervuchungen ur Altor, Gesch., pp. 120 et segg. in Mitth, d. 
Forderas, Gesells. Feb. 1897) discusses Egyptian chronology before tho 
XXth Dyn., with the assistance of the Babylonian synchronisms of the 
‘Tell el Amarna period. 

Lanwawy (Zwei Hauptprobleme der altorientalieehen chronotogio, pp. 194 
eb aeqq.) devotes an appendix to tho calendar of the Papyrus Kbers. 

Max Mouuax (Studien wr Vorderas, Gesch, 82) writes on the methods 
of dating in Assyria and Babylouia and the uso of regnal dates, adopted 
lato by the Assyrians, but used from tho earliest times in Egypt. 

Sernu’s learnod articles in Pauly-Wissowa'e Hneyklopaedie (now at 
“ Oh”) include Cheops, Chephren, and otber royal persons. 





Grognarny. 


Masreno (P. 8. B. A. xx, 123) places Per Pog (near Herakleopolis) 
of tho Piankhi-stela at El Fog’. 

Danzssr (Ree. de Tr. xx. 80) gives notes on the Geographical Papyras 
of Tenis: aud on the “ palace” of the Harris papyrus at Medinet Habu, 
whiok he shows to havo been not the stone tower now existing, but a brick 
building that has disappeared, of which, howover, there are clear signs 
‘on tho south side of having been built at right angles to the temple, 

In Rov. Arch, xxxi, Pl. xiv, a reduced copy is given of the Byzantine 
mosaic of a map representing Lower Egypt and Palestine, recently found 
at Madeba, 

Di Monoan’s Carte de la Nécropole Memphite, Dahchowr, Sakkara, 
Abousir, is w valuable survey of the region indicated, showing the posi- 
tion of all pyramids, tombs, or other ancient structures discovered there, 
and distinguishing by colours tho periods to which they belong. 

Foveanr (Ree, de Tr, xx. 162) prints a number of interesting notes on 
the ancient sites in the Delta, He gives a now plan of the ruins of Sais 
and the names of several new sites, the most important being Shtuet 
Yisif (also called Dashntn, near Abii Shakak) with a largo enclosure, 
and Tell Balstin or Hurdi el Kadim in the Mensaleh region. 





30 Progress ov Eayrrorocy, 


Scawerveuern and Lewin in Zeile, d. Gesell, fdr Hrdkunde su Berlin, 
1898, print a memoir on the topography, mineral products, and 
geology of tho Wady Natro, with a map, largely from information 
farnished by Mr. A. H. Hooker, director of the department of Egyptian 
finance concerned with the salt tax, ‘The natron (carbonate of sodium) 
appears to be partly formed in tho soil as tho water percolates from the 
Nile to the Wady—which is 40 kilometres distant from the river—partly 
by the minute vegetable and animal organisms which abound in most 
of tho lakes, giving thom a reddish or purple colour, 

Seme’s goographioal articlos in the Real-Bneylopaedie (under “ Ch”) 
are about forty in number, the longost being “Chemmis,” “Chembis,” 
“ Chenoboskion.” 





Fortian Gnoorarny. 


Danrssr (Reo, de Tr. xx. 118) publishes long lists of names of con- 
quered countries and cities from Medinet Habu, with references to other 
lists, ‘The disoussion of them is to follow. 

Max Moutxn (Studion 2, Vorderas. Geich. 36) finds the name of the 
Sabacans in hieroglyphs on a stela of Darius, and compares the later 
cccurrences at Ombos and Hermonthis. He further suspects (2. ¢, 51) 
that a name, “Agupta,” which appears in New Kingdom lists of 
conquests, is a Indicrous inclusion of the foreign name of Memphis 
(= Aegyptus), obtained by a too zeslons collector of names from some 
‘cuneiform documents. The idea scems rather far-fetched, In the 
Mittheil. d. Vorderas. Gesells, 1897, Sammelheft 26 et seq9., he bas notes on 
identification of Yarimuta with Lower Egypt, 
ki = Bg. Unog, and Papakhu = Bg. Pabakh, the last being 
probably = Bambyke (Wnvoxuee, 2. . p. $2). 

Wavennnn (Mittheil, d Vorderay. Gesells, 1898, i.) re-examines the 
evidence for distinguishing two Mveri, one meaning Egypt, the other a 
country in North Arabia, Ho finds “Misti” (? Egypt) and “Musri” 
in ono inscription, apparently as distinctive names for the two countries, 
Elsewhere the names aro often alike, but “Misti ” for Egypt ooours first 
in the inscriptions of Esarbaddon, ‘The river “of Egypt” should be 
“of Musti,” and So, king of Byypt, in Hosea, should be corrected to 
“Sibi tartan of Musri.”” Later, lc. part 4, he finds also an Arabian 
Kusi besides tho Ethiopian (ie, Cush). 

Saxox (P. 8. B. A,xix. 291) points ont some evidence as to the situation 
of Qatna, 
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Fore Retarioxs, 


‘An important edition of the Tell el Amarna Letters by Wivoxtn was 
by accident not mentioned in last year's Report. ‘The German edition 
is in the Keilinechriftiche Bibliothek, part v., and an English edition was 
issued simultaneously. It contains carefal transliterations of all the 
letters written in a known language, with translations opposite, indices 
of words and names, and summaries of the contents of the letters. This 
valuable edition has given riso to Perar’s Syria and Egypt from the 
Tell ol Amarna Letters, which is really the elaborate chapter on the 
decline of Bgypt in Syria in bis History, vol. ii, corrected and amplified. 
Hero the documents are grouped and tho contents summarized, with 
indices of places and porsons, identifications of place-names, and an 
‘attompt to systematizo the information regarding persons named in more 
than ono letter, by which means tho relative dates of the doouments can 
often be fixed. ‘Thoso works of Wincklor and Potrio aro reviewed 
together by Masrrno, Journal des Savants, Mai, 1898. 

‘Taaurw’s Syrion vor dem Hindringen der Ieraeliten, roviewod in 
Or. Litt, Zeit. 188, is anothor work founded chiefly on the Tell el Amaxna 
letters, 

Prise (Or, Litt. Zeit. 135, 196) has bogan to publish his collation of 
Wincklor’s edition of tho letters with the originals at Gizeh, 

Wovckune (Mitth, d. Vorderas, Gevells,, 1897, Sammelheft 86) shows 
that ho had boon mistaken in attributing Letter No, 125 to princes of 
Nulhashi: it was from Aniri’s agents to Aziri himself, who seoms to 
havo beon in “honourable confinement” at the timo. 

Kxuprzox (4. Z xxv, 141) doubtfully reads in tho imporfeot 
beginning of lotter No. 85 the greeting from Shubbilalioma, king of the 
Khatti, Borowanvr suggesting that this king is Saparoru, the grand- 
father of the Hittite king Khetasar, who mado tho treaty with Rameses II, 
Of Wavoxurr, Or. Litt. Zeit, 88, Max Mouuee (ib. 153) doubts if tho 
identification with this Saparara is chronologically possible. 

Kyvorzox (Zeit. f. Aesyr, 1897) would correct tho reading of tho 
Babylonian king’s name Kallima-sin to Kadashman-Bi 

Sarce (P. 8. 0. A. xix, 281) gives a fresh roading and conjectural 
translation of the “Arzawa” letier at Gizeh, the language of which is 
unknown (No. 10 in Wivoxuee-A0et), 

Wixoxtan (Mitth, d. Vorderas, Gesells, 1897, Sammetheft 89) considers 
that the visit of Ishtar of Nineveh to Bgypt (letter No. 20) was entirely 
political, Dushratta of Mitanni had no doubt taken Nineveh, and sent 
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the goddess to Pharach as a religious sign of the submission of Nineveh 
to Pharaoh, ‘The return of the goddess to Dushratta would be the siga 
that Pharaoh gave the city back to him. Probably the king of Mitanni 
was under some great obligation to Amenhotep, and treated tho latter, 
of friendship, nob of necessity, as if he were his suzerai 

‘Max Minune (Rec. de Tr. xx. 81) prints notes on the “ Isracl stela” of 
Morenptah, and Navitix, +b, 82, follows with remarks on the last lines 
of tho same, 

Srixartnuna (Zeit. f. Aes. xiii, 47) prints a collection, chiefly from new 
or little-kuown sources, of Somitio proper names writton in hieroglyphs 
of the time of the New Kingdom, with interesting comments, 

Max Morten (Studien. Vordoras. Gesch, 89) suggests that the Minnean 
(S. Arabinn) inscription from Egypt of the time of the Ptolemios is 
dated in the reign of Epiphanes. Tho bad script is sufficiently explained 
by the clumsiness of an Egyptian engraver, not accustomed to forming 
the characters of the South Arabian alphabet. It is no criterion of 
relative age, as has been argued by those who attribute the Minaean 
inscriptions in Arabia to a very early date. He rejects the idea that 
the Madai of another Minaean inscription can be the Mazai or Ethiopian 
mercenaries of Egypt. ‘The same writer (ib. p. 42) deals with the trade 
of gypt with Pont, which lies in Africa, not in Arabia, on tho Red Sea 
const. 

H.R. Hatt (Olaevical Review, 274) publishes and comments fully on 
an interesting Greek inscription of the time of Philopator, being a 
dedication by the personnel of the royal Elephant Hunt in Ethiopia, 

Paras (Zr. Roy. Soe. Lit, xix. 1) has written on the Relations of 
Rgypt and Harly Europe, as shown by archaeology, with illustrations, 

Avosrorpr6, Beaai sur! Hellénisme Kgyption. ‘The patriotic enthusiasm 
of this writer leads him to the discovery that Greek gonius supplied the 
motive powor to Egyptian art from the earliest times, and that Bgyptian 
cultare was little more than an offshoot of Hellenism ! 
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Foveaur (Rev. Arch, xxzii, 20) hasan article on the history of Hgyptinn 
writing, d propos to Beni Hasan IIT, 

Bonowanvr (A, Z, xxxv. 103) makes valuable observations on the fac- 
similes in Beni Hasan ILL, and gives fine examples of threo additional 
signs from Old Kingdom tombs. This book is also reviewed by Pint, 
Sphing 11, 88, 
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V. Oatice (4. Z.xxxv. 171) deals with the growth of the use of hori- 
zontal m, He also suggests that ed “nobility,” written with » goat 
wearing a collar, has the same origin as the Arabic arh “to be free’ 
of, German “Freiherr.” An ingenious and attractive idea, 

Méxurn (4. Z, xxxvi, 168), from a lato text, confirms the reading byt, 
for the bee. 

Pirmu (4. 2, xxxvi. 85) finds an instance of the word “honey” spelt 
aut, or ubat. In Sphing II. 1, the same writer gives the meaning of 
soveral very curious words and signs in Ptolemaic and Roman inscrip- 
tions; i. 4, a note on tho Bgyptian word for 6; #3, 59, a note on 
the Ptolemaio word akem ‘‘shield”; i, 60, a note on the false sub- 
stitation of the lion for the plough through misreading of the hieratic; 
4, 180, note on a falso word in Bragach’s Dictionary ; ¢. 87, many 
emondations of the texts of Edfa; ¢, 112, review of Erman’s Ge- 
aprich cinea Lebonemiden ; ib, 52, short roviows of various memoirs ; 
76, notes that Ptolomaio variants give ¢ for the fem, suff, Ist pers, 
sing.,and suspects that this inflexion is ancient, In P, 8.B. 4. xx, 190, 
ho has also » note on the reading of the “diadem ” titlo, and on words 
from Prolemaio texts, 

YV. Bissiva (Ree, do Tr. xix, 187) discusses tho uses of the particle cist 
in Dyn, XVIII, 

Gnurnitn (P. 8. B. A. xix. 203), Some philological notes. 

Maserno (Rec. de Tr. xix. 149 ; xix. 146) continues his studies on the 
vocalization of Bgyptian, Reviowod by Pru, Sphine II. 121. 

‘Monet (Reo, de ‘Tr. xix. 121) continuos his article on the word amakih 
“f6al." 

Lanouetn (P. 8, B. A, xx. 2 


tho Bible, 
Euwan (4, Z, xxxv. 152) attacks Ethiopian hieroglyphs—which aro 


hitherto unread. Starting from Lepsius’ discovery of a certain royal 
namo written both in Egyptian and in Bthiopian, ho identifies several 


signs and groups. 























2) contributes notes on Egyptian words in 





Runiaiox axn Myruoxoay, 
Paratx, Religion and Conscience in Ancient Byypt. Seven lectares 
giving an analysis of the Egyptian pantheon (racial origin of tho 
‘separate deities), and of Egyptian moral sayings, &c, reviewed by 
Masrano, Rev. de 'Hisloire des Neligious, xxvii, 458, 
Prent (Sphinw IL, 119) reviews Lange's account of Egyptian Religion 
in pe Savssave’s Lehrbuch der Religion’e Geschichte, 
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‘Masrmno (P. 8, B. A. xx. 185) draws attontion to « passage in the 
funerary texts of tho New Kingdom referring to the notion that the Bu, 
or soul, received refreshment from the midst of a sycomore tree. 
He also analyzes the common formula of adoration dnes her-k as 0 survival 
in words of a savage form of greoting, and would translate it, “rubbing 
the faco”” of god or man to draw his attention, In Rev. do U Hist, deo 
Role, xxxvi. the samo writer finishes his study of tho “ Table d’Offrandes ” 
part of the funerary ritual, and ib, 406, identifies the provenance of the 
ingoriptions in Part III, of Dimichon’s Podaamenap, published after the 
author's death, ‘They aro as follows :—Pls. i, ii, from Peduamenap, 
chamber xii, on door to chamber v. (ef. A. Z. 1883, 14, and Todtb. 
cxaxvii, A). Pls. iii xxvii, Book of Hades viz. pls, v—xxiv. from 
Berlin coffin, No. 49, pls. xxv.—xxvii, from Berlin coffin No. 29. Pls. 
xaxiii—ix, from tomplo of Dendereh. Pls. xxx.—xxxi. Incantations 
‘against serpents, from Peduamenap. 

‘Book of the Dead. The translation by Resour unhappily ceased with 
the June number of the P. 8. B. ., but the continuation is promised by 
M. Navintz, A very usefal edition in 8 vols, Text, Vocabulary, and 
Translation, has been issued by Bupcr: the best text of the New 
‘Kingdom has generally been chosen for it where this was possible. ‘The 
vocabulary is very fall, and the translation is preceded by chapters on the 
‘MSS., with some typical facsimiles, and the mythology. ‘The Papyrus 
of No, which furnishes many new chapters to the 'Text, is a recent acqui- 
sition of the British Museum, It is hardly necessary to warn the reader 
of the utter corraptness of almost the whole text of the Book of the 
Dead. 

‘Wanprwany (Ree, de Tr. xx. 144) deals with funerary texts inscribed 
on bricks ; ib. 184, notes a dated instance of a certain peculiar designa- 
tion of the defunct i2, 196, describes » mummiform statuette with 
bandages (with photograph). 

Bououanor (4. Z. xxxv, 110) notes and explaius the prominence 
given to the head and the eye in the hieroglyphs on many cofiius of 
the Middle Kingdom, and contends that the elaborately-painted cofine 
with numerous doorways were not meant to imitate houses: in the 
early forms the doorway is single, and in the later forms of the Middle 
Kingdom it is given only with meaningless repetition. 

‘Winneuaxx (Ree. de Tr. xx. 141) notes the importauce of the head 
regarded as the sont of life, and considers (id. 148) that the sarcophagi 
sculptured architecturally reprosent a tomb rather than a house. 

Scndrre (4, Z, xxxv. 98) points out in inscriptions and in the monu- 
























Anowaxozocy, Huzoauremic Stupizs, Exo, 385, 


mental remains a pieoe of temple furniture, the use of which had not 
hitherto been recognized: a number of so-called altars are really 
stands on which the sacred boat or the figure of the god was 
placed, 

Waroracann (Urquell, vii, 21) shows that, apart from ancestor wors 
the deification of human beings was not confined to kings, but extended 
also to men of excoptional eminence, such as Paur (Paser), governor of 
Nubia, and the wise man Amenhetep, son of Hapa. 

In Urquelt. viii. 57, the same writer gives an account of a creation 
myth in which Ra figures as creator, from a papyrus of the Macedonian 
period published by Budge in Archaeologia, li, 

Koxorzox (4, Z. xxv. 107) shows that the name of Amen was struck 
ot of the cuneiform Tell ol Amarna letters by tho enthusiastic wor 
shippers of Ateo, Bononanpr (Le, 167) notes an instance of the 
destruction of a“ May the kiog grant” formula, by the same, 

Boncuanor, A. Z,xxxv. 168, A certain sculpture from an Old King- 
dom tomb as figured in Lepsius’ Denkméler seoms to represent an Apis 
sarcophagus and has been frequently referred to as such. Examination 
of tho original, however, has shown that the copy is wrong, a head-rest 
lying upon the coffin having been misinterpreted as a bull’s head and 
horns. 

‘Wrnpeaann (Rec. de Tr. xx, 185) writes on the conception of Horus by 
Isis, with reference to the new discoveries at Abydos, 

‘Toratzer has written a monograph on the god Thoth, with a list of 171 
hieroglyphic titles of the god at the end and autographio plates of in- 
scriptions and figures, somo of which are new and remarkable, Unfor- 
tunately the text, evidently carefully written and occupying 105 quarto 
pages with index, is in Rassiao, and is thorefore absolutely a soaled book 
to tho prosent writer. Noither does the editor of the Sphine seem to 
have on his ataif anyone who can decipher it, so that, unloss the author 
will give us a translation, or at least w résumé in some othor language, 
the usefalness of his memoir to Egyptologiats ia likely to be very limited, 

Max Méturn, Or, Litt, Zeit,197. Noto of the brief period in Dyn, XIX, 
uring which the name Satekh is found for Set, 

Larinonz (Sphine IT. 63) writes learnedly on the Sot animal named 
Sha, He considers that it reprosontod originally a kind of hound with 
cropped ears, the forked tail being a later development. 

Wirpemanns (Rec, do Tr, xx, 137) writes on the horse or chariot in 
representations of Egyptian divinities, especially with Horus. A new 
instanco is illustrated, 
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Masrazo (P, 8, B. A. xx, 140) writes on the Egyptian philosopher 
Ostanes, often in ancient times supposed from his name to have been 
Persian, but who really was, a8 Goopwin pointed out, the Egyptian 
Asdinw, i.e. the god Thoth. 

Pimnt, (Sphine II. 87) writes on the name of the deity Khent-n-ma (t) 
corruptly written in Inte toxts. 

Knens (4, Z, xxxv. 100) gives the Greck names of five gods recently 
found in papyri, and other remarks on Egyptian religion in the Graeco- 
Roman period, 

Snruy’s principal articles on Egyptian deities contributed to Pauly- 

Yiseowa’e Encyclopaedio, under ch, are Chnubis” and “Chon.” 











Larenarone. 

Srmeaeinene, bers Festechrift, 117. Accidentally omitted from the 
last Report. An interesting little collection of love-songs from a Gizeh 
ostracon, Dyn. XIX.—XX, 

In the Library of the World’s Best Literature, edited by C. D. Warner 
(New York), there is a section on “ Egyptian Literature” (119 pp), by 
Gurrrira, With the exception of the story of the Shipwrecked Sailor, 
reprinted from Petrio’s Tales, and a few short translations from the 
German of Erman’s Aegypten, the whole of the translations are either 
new or specially revised. These comprise the Stories of Sanchat, of the 
Doomed Prince, of the Two Brothers, and of Setoa. ‘The historical in- 
scriptions selected are the stela of Piankhy and the Inscription of Una, 
As illustrations of Egyptian Poetry there are Love-songs (contributed 
by W. Max MOxtee), the Hymn to Usertesen from Kahun, the Hymn 
to Aten and Amen Re, the Harper’s Song, &e. ‘The examples of moral 
‘and didactio texts include the Negative Confession, the Teaching of 
Amenembat, &0,; an attempt is also mado to render tho Proverbs of 
Ptahhotep. A proof oxtract of the Egyptian section can be consulted 
in the Edwards Library at University College, London, Probably no 
other copy is available in England, 





Natura History axp Scrrvor. 

Botany. Joxsr, Lee Plantes dans UAntiquilé ot au Moyen Age, Hise 

toire, Vsages ot Symbotisme, Tome I. Lee plantes dans UOrient Classique. 
825 pp. ‘The Egyptian section is written with the help of Loret. 

Chemistry. Scuwarxeuxrm and Lewn analyze salt found in a jar at 

Dér el Bahri, sealed with XVIIIth Dyn, seal, Its analysis agrees 

closely with that of salt from the Natron Lakes, 4, Z xxxv, 142, 


Anowarowoay, Hirnoairrmie Stvores, Ero. a7 


Cf. Max Métuae, Or. Litt, Zeit, 1898, 222, and Srrzaexnexa, 1. ¢., 259. 
Apparently it was part of an embalmer’s store, 

Medicine. In tho first half of an elaborate work upon the members of 
the human body, the late Professor Enras has discussed their symbolism 
in speech and writing, as amulets, &c, ABh.d. k, Bayer. Ak, a. Wise. 
Cl. Bd. xxi, It is to be hoped that his last illness did not prevent 
him from writing the remainder of the memoir, on which he was engaged. 
not many months past. Lxritsure, Sphing II. 79, writes an interesting 
note on the Egyptian names of the principal viscera, identifying them 
with lungs, spleen, brain, liver, and kidneys 

Oxesne, Journ, d. Pharmacie im Eleass-Lothringen, Dec. 1807, treats 
of tho names of drags in Egyptian medicine, especially of the mystic or 
technical names which have a mythological bearing. 

Tho first part of Burenpy's Geschichte der Pharmacie devotes 50 pp. 
to Egypt. It is a compilation, but by a practised writer on the subject, 
and is an indication of the greater interest taken by practitioners and 
students of medicino in the history of their science. 

Metrology. ‘The subject of weights seems to become more compli- 
cated with every new discovery, Hutrscx,, the well-known metrologist, 
endeavours to bring order into the chaos, and to establish th relations 
between different standards of wight used in different countries, or in 
ono and the same country, His argument is carefully tabulated and. 
indexed. Ho finds that standards of weight—Greck, Roman, Egyptian, 
Babylonian, &c.—dovelop on tho following fondamental lines of 















and that a weight of 9:096 grammes (= 140-37 gre.) may be 
the basis of all, ‘This woight is the Egyptian Aiti, Naturally the 
foundation of this very remarkable theory will bavo to be examined 
most carefully before it can bo accepted. Houtacy, die Gewichte dee 
Alterthums, ia Abh. d. phil. Cl. d. Sache. Ges. Bd. xvi 

Mathematics, Borowaxor (4. Z, xxxvi. 150) explains an obscure cal- 
culation in the Kahun mathematical fragments as concerning the 
contents of a hemisphere, 












Law. 


‘The Kahun Papyri furnish pretty clear evidence of the existenco 
of wills in the Middle Kingdom, though later almost all traces of 
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thom disappear, Guivrira, Wille in Ancient Egypt (Law Quarterly 
Review, Jan., 1808); reviewed by Masreno, Journal des Suvants, Feb., 
1808, Winpeqawy, Or, Litt. Zeit, 86, 

Ravitsovr, Lee Actions publiques et privées en Droit Bgyption, has 
published the first volumo of a series on trials in Egypt, containing 
hia leotures of 1896-7, and dealing with the documents of the New 
Empire. 

‘Throo short memoirs by Monet: Une Fonction Judiciaire de la XTime 
Dyn, et les Chrématistes ptolémaiques ; Lapel an Roi en Egypte; La 
Condition dee Féaue on Egypte. Reviewed by I. Luvs, Rev, Arch., 
xxi, 808, 





Anouaxoxooy, 
Prehistoric. 

In the first part of Ds Monaan’s Hthnographie préhistorique, et tom- 
beau royal de Négadah (reviewed by Max Miller, Or. Litt. Zeit, 78; 
Ensentone, Sphinz, IL. 104), after a few words upholding the palaeo 
Jithio age of somo of the flint remains in Egypt and in defence of his 
thoory that flint-working ceased about Dyn. III, the author gives a list 
of “prehistoric” localities in Egypt, and then describes and illustrates 
their remains in order, utilizing especially the great mass of materials in 
Parare and Quineti’s Nagada and Ballas. Wreveaany contributes an 
illustrative chapter, in which he quotes some passages in inscriptions of 
the historio period as having reference to unmummified burial, In a 
bulky Appendix Dr, Fouquar treats of the skulls aud diseased bonos of 
the prehistoric people, ‘There is much room for criticism in De Morgan's 
work, especially in his handling of the whole series of stono implements 

if they belonged to one age, Future work must assign definitely to 
the “prehistorio” types their places in the various historic and pro- 
historic times, Tho excavations of the past fow years indicate how fully 
this may be done, if only plunderors will leave sufficient matorial intact 
and in situ for scientific investigation, 

Qoimeus (4. Z, xxxv. 194) states the evidence for and against a pro- 
historie dato for tho “New Race.” ‘The remains from royal tombs at 
Abydos, and those of Dyn. IV.at El Kab, are later in charactor than 
thos from the “New Race” cemeteries, though they have many points 
of contact with them, 

Wrronwaxy (Umechau, 7, 14 August, 1897) gives an account of De 
Morgan’s finds; and Fraas (in Correepondens Blatt d. Deutsch. Geselle, 
J. Anthrop., 1898) writes on the prohistorie people in Egypt. 
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Boncuanor (A. Z, xxx. 108) quotes a very clear instance of a flint 
knife boing sharpened in an Old Kingdom scone of sacrifice in the Gizeh 
Maseum, ‘The chips fall in showors from the flint under the action of a 
sharpener similar to thoso figured at Beni Hasan, 

Max Miuumn (Studion 2, Vorderas, Gesch. 27) writes on the history of 
metals in Western Asia and in Egypt. 

Biss1xo (Z*Anthropologie, ix. 240 et aeqq.) has printed the first part of 
an important article on the origins of Egypt, reviewing what has boon 
published during the last threo or four years. He deplores the Inck of 
‘any real record of the work ab Abydos, finds many errors of faot in 
De Morgan's fino volames, and points ont some errors of arrangement in 
Nagada and Ballas, the only trustworthy publication of material for the 
study of the subject. He proceeds to determine to somo extent the 
succession of styles in the modes of burial, in tomb structure, and in the 
pottery, contending that nono of theso afford proof of the presenco of 
two races, the one indigenous and tho other coming from the Enst. As 
to pottery, the use of the potter's wheel is occasionally observable on all 
tho types except the very enrlicst, Oxo of tho latest styles is largely 
represented in tho tomb of Menes 

"Tonn (L'Anthropologie, ix. $2) suggests that the “ships” painted on 
tho early pottery really represent earthworks, But his argument is over~ 
thrown by an instance which he quotes (Nagada, Ixvii. 14) as showing 
““yadders”” at each end; the radder, which is indeed at one ond, is quito 
Aifferent from the tow-rope, or perhaps anchor, at the other, and rudder 
‘and tow-rope are decisive signs of a boat or ship. 

SouwemPonri (Verhand. d, Berlin Anthropol. Geeells,, 20 March, 1897) 
discusses the mode of embalmment of the head and extraction of the 
brain; the “prehistoric” skulls show no openings for these operations, 
Tb,,16 Oct., this paper was followed by an analysis of the contents of 
t prehistorio skull by SALKOWsKI. It appeared to contain resin, but the 
analysis gave no positive result to show that the supposed rosin was 
not altered brain matter. In the same number Schweinfurth discusses 
the ornament of the prehistoric Egyptians. For the origin of the 
hieroglyphic “plant of the South,” ho suggests the Aloe Abyesinica, and 
hhe notes that the Elephant appears to be harnessed (!) in the prehistoric 
drawings ; butit may be doubted if this appearance is not due simply to 
1 peculiarity of early drawing. 

‘Vinoxow (ib,) gives the results of his examination of the hair of these 
early people, which is usually very pale in colour, Carefal analysis of 
several examples revealed that the colour is not original, but is due to 
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changes, wrought not by artificial means, but by the action of the natural 
salts in the earth. ‘The original colour, preserved in parts, was brown 
tho hair having beon what may bo called black ; tho nearost parallels 
to its colour and texture are found in the later Egyptian graves. It, 
therefore, affords no argument for a Libyan origin of theso people. 
Sonweixyonrn (Bulletin do la Soe. Khed. de Géogr., iv. 2, and Verh. d. 
Berl, Anthrop, » Juno 19tb, 1897) has written two papers on the 
elements forming tho early population of Bgypt, Naturally, the 
theories here embodied must be considered largely as tentative. Arabia, 
Babylonia, and Egypt are the corners of a triangular spaco in which 
culture developed. ‘The first was particularly the source of “men, 
mind, and of natural products”: it produced the ancestors of the 
Hamitio race, and afterwards developed at home tho Semitic race, Tt 
gave also to Egypt two sacred trees, the Sycomore and the Persea, 
From Babylonia camo bronze and the culture of cereals. While Egypt 
was inbabited by autochthoues, pastoral immigrants from Arabia 
entered tho Etbai and tamed the wild ass of tho highlands (Equus 
taoniopus), acquired the art of working in hard stone, and then, entering 
the Nile valley, learnt to practise agriculture. ‘The Delta was almost 
inaccessible and the desert route from the N.E. difficult, but at length 
Babylonian influonce came in with bronze and corn ; the Arabian stock 
was driven back into the desert, and is now represented by the‘Ababdeh. 








Earliest Historical Period, 
‘Tho necropolis excavated by Prof, Petrio was at Tikh, near Nakadeh, 
At Nakadeh itself, M. do Morgan, accompanied by Prof. Wiedemann and 
‘M, Jéquier, had the” good fortune to find a royal tomb of the earliest 
time, built of brick, with remarkable panelling of the walls, and contain- 
ing a vast supply of funerary provisions, which had been completely burnt. 
in a fierce conflagration, But here and there fragments even of wood 
and sculptured ivory remained, and the vases and other objects in all 
Kinds of hard and soft stone survived in some nombers, though often 
istorted by the heat. Specimens of all aro figured by Dz Monoax 
(Ethnographic Préhiatorique et Tombeau royal de Négadah). It was 
thought that this conflagration was a solemn burning at the king’s 
foneral; but this is now denied by Dénrrsuy and Boxcuaros, who have 
visited the site and carefully examined the antiquities; see Bresiva’s 
axtiole in Z'Anthropologie, ix. ‘The tomb has since been identified as that 
of Mener, by Borchardt and Maspero ; see under“ History.” 
Auéumeav (Les nouvelles Fouilles d'Abydoe, 2me Campagne, 1896-7) 
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relates his discovery at Abydos of a great royal tomb of crude brick, 
comprising sixty-five chambers divided into two portions. 

Féquimn contributes to De Morgan's Ethnographie Préhistorique a 
chapter on monuments contemporary with the Nakadch tomb, especially 
publishing somo fine héliogravures of engraved objects in the Gizeh 
Museum and sketches of the impressions from eylinder-seals and of the 
stolae, &e., discovered by Amélineau at Abydos, From these wo see 
that the great tomb just montioned was of king Kha-sekhemui, He also 
gives plans of tho brick tombs of the kings Zet, Den, and Qu-a. ‘Tho 
tombs of Mones, Zet, and Kha-sekhemui, consist in great part of store 
chambers once filled with every kind of provision such as would be 
required in the polaco of tho king during his lifetime, ‘The seals of the 
wine jars are particularly valuablo as preserving the names of kings aud 
offering variety of interesting though brief inscriptions of extremo 
antiquity. 

Sremponer (Bbere Festachrift) has an important paper, which should 
have becn noticed in tho last Report, on the sculptured slate palettes, 
Ho was the first to recognize their early date and to figure all accessible 
fragments. Quinein (4. Z, xxxvi, 81, see also Srrvouiueno, Or, Litt, 
Zeit. 283), now figures and describes a very fine examplo of these 
palettes, found by him at Hieraconpolis, which bears the name of the 
carly king Narmer, He also gives w list of the principal finds ab 
Hieraconpolis: of. Catalogue of Exhibition of BHP. and E.R.A, 
Antiquitice, 1898, and Max Moun, Or. Litt, Zeit, 217. 

Savon (P, 8..B..A. xx. 96) publishes, as belonging to this early period, 
tho inscriptions on thirteen black atone eylinders, Like scarab seals, 
however, they are gencrally blundered snd meaningless, and may 
perhaps all date from the end of the Old Kingdom, Ho also gives the 
sad history of a splendid sculptured palette, broken up by the Arabs and 
the fragments partly lost, partly scattered amongst three museums, 

















Antiquities in General. 


Toraieff has begun a Description of the Egyptian Monuments in the 
Museums and Collections of Rusia, of which the first part deals with 
the minor collections at St. Petersburg and in the museums of the 
Baltic provinces, ‘Cho text is in Russian with nino autographed plates 
at the ond, 

Additions to the Egyptian section of the Berlin Museum. Or. 
Litt. Zeit. 90. 

Nasu, P. 8, B.A, xx. 145, Sgures and describes a uraeus mummy-case 
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of bronze, a lion-headed uraens, and the shabti-box of a priest of 
Mentu (J.c. 186), all from bis own collection. 

Boxonanor (A, Z., xxv. 119) describes and classifies tho figures of 
servants found in tombs of the Ola Kingdom. His identification of the 
scenes in tombs representing the brewing of bifza, or strong beer, is most 
valuable and curious. Several of the statuettes represent persons 
engaged in brewing. 

Bissix (4. Z., xxv. 94) discusses the tomb of Maket, discovered by 
Petrie. After bringing to bear a variety of evidence from Petrio's own 
memoirs and elsewhere, he concludes that the “tomb” was really a 
cellar in which were stored mummies of the XVIIIth Dynasty. Tho 
dating of this grave is of extreme importance in Egyptian archaeology. 
If for no other reason, this memoir is of importance, as showing the 
growing disposition to give to Egyptian archaeology the same careful 
attention that has long been devoted to the language. 

Bonomaupr (4. Z., xxxv, 168) has a note on the use of henna in the Old 
‘Kingdom as shown by coloured statuary, &e, 

‘The coloured plates of Egyptian and Byzantine costumes in Raciwer’s 
Costumes anciens ct modemnes aro of no original valae, and the text is 
useless. 

Prerscuuann (Leder und Hols als Schreibmaterialen bei den Aegyptern) 
publishes tho second part of his Iaborious monograph in Beitnige cur 
Konntnis des Schrift Buch- und Bibliothekewesens, 1897, Heft. 4. The 
first half appeared in 1895, and treated of the use of leather; the 
present deals with wood, and with the palettes and general apparatus of 
the seribe. 

Wispruany (Jee. de Tr. xx. 142) notes the fondness of the ancient 
Egyptians for the gamo of draughts, as shown by the common occurrence 
of draught-boards marked out on the pavements and roofs of temples. 

Acoording to a review by Sritartnzra ina German periodical, Boro 
Srean’s Aegyptiache Kullurgeschichte is only ® compilation, not always 
from the best sources, with the usual grotesque results, Referring to 
such popular works a lending article in the Or. Litt, Zoit, 66 et, seqg., after 
noting how the ondeavour to spread scientifically exact knowledge amongst 
the people has become associated in tho mind of specialists with  con- 
temptible superficiality and pandering to the populace, and how, through 
this misconception of their duty, an important branch of the education of 
the people has been more or less given overto dilettanti, proceeds to say : 
“ Itis the duty of science not only to proscoute research, butalso to wateh 
that in diffusing knowledge correct conclusions and the real conditions 
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of tho various problems shall be laid before the public. 
of time past are not to leave a far-reaching legacy, speci 
an energetic assault upon the evil custom.” 

‘Wrepsuanw (ec, de Tr. xx. 148) points out that the Arabic account 
of a discovery of antiquities made in the reign of Bibars at Kous, seems 
to prove that tho find was a hoard of coins of the time of Gallienus. 


Ancurreotone, Soourrues, Panenixe, &c, 


Boncuanp1’s Aegyptische Plunzeneaiilo is a short but pointed essay, 
well illustrated and forming an excellent guide to the subject of the 
columnar typesin Egyptian architecture, ‘There ought to be no more con 
fasion between the lotuses nbundantly represented on the monaments and 
the Nelumdium which occurs only at a-very late period. ‘The saparation 
of the “Lily” oruament from the lotus ornament, of which it has usually 
‘been considered only « development, is very valuable and important. 
‘The curiously conventionalized papyrus is of course allowed its proper 
weight as decorative motif. ‘The palm column is also illustrated, and 
the rarer types of reed and convolvulus (2) 

Ta conclusion, Borchardt explains the symbolio, so-called “Hathor,”” 
capital, which really represents a sistram ; and the tent-pole column 
already noticed by Petrio; ho points out how in accordance with the 
important law of decoration first formulated by Maspero, the colamn in 
Egypt was generally treated as a growth from the ground, not a support 
for a roof, 

Fovcant’s Ordre lotiforme is reviewed by Naviuue (Sphine IL, 18), 
and by Portinn in Gazette dee Beawe Arts, 1807. 

Boowanor, A. Z. xxxv, 87, Prof. Petrie’s examination of tho 
pyramids of Gizeh was 20 thorough that sinco hia work was published 
practically no new word bas been ssid on the subject from porsonal 
‘examination of the monuments, Now, however, the clover architeot and 
Egyptologist Borchardt has visited them, and brought to bear certain 
new ideas that have become current in the German school as represented 
by himself and Sethe. He first shows that the “movable stone” that 
closed the passage of the third pyramid was simply a flut slab fitting to 
the sloping side of the pyramid, and not a carefully devised block, 
pivoted and swinging on its own axis, as Petrie suggested, The same 
Gevice was used presumably for all tho pyramids. Some years ago, 
Borchardt endeavoured to prove that the pyramid of Khufa was not 
originally planned for its present dimensions, but that there were clear 
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indications showing it to have beon built at three different periods, each 
time with enlarged plans. He now states that bis examination of the 
monument confirms this theory, Kbafra’s pyrawid, he also asserts, 
shows two phases of construction, In Menkaura’s pyramid ho observes 
thot the granite walls of the third chamber were trimmed down ofter 
being set in place, in contrast to tho other granite working of tho 
pyramids. ‘The “snrcophagos of Mykerinus” was in the style of the 
Middle Kingdom, not of the Old Kingdom, and Borchardt believes thnt 
it was made under Dyn, XXVI, from a model of the Middle Kingdom. 

Lastly, Borchardt and Bissing bolievo that cortain remains at Gizeh 
are the foundations of » fourth large pyramid, which must be that of 
Dadefra, the successor of Khufu ot of Khatra, 

Danusey (Rov. Arch, xxii, 285) publishes the united fragments of a 
limestone flake, found in No. vi. or No. ix. of the Tombs of the Kings, 
on which is drawn the plan of a royal tomb, with the names of the 
chambers and measurements, It corresponds roughly to the plan of 
tomb No. vi. (Rameses IX.), 

In the last number of the Report it was mentioned that Boxcuazor 
disputes the hitherto accepted date of the royal statues of the Old * 
Kingdom. In AZ. xxxvi, 1,ho has now published his reasous, denying 
in the firat place that the statues of Khafra, from the so-called * temple 
of the Sphinx” at Gizeb, are contemporary portraits of the king. ‘The 
seventeen statues form two groups, the one consisting of those in diorite, 
the other containing three statues of slate, ‘The differences of workman- 
ship and style between theso two classes can be explained by the 
extreme hardness of the former material. Ono of the diorite statues 
will be remembered by all for its magnificent idealism and pose, It is, 
in fact, the masterpiooo of Egyptian statuary in hard stone, It is not 
pleasing to deposo it from its traditional rank of extreme antiquity. 
Borchardt’s carefal paper, which is the first description of the whole 
series Inid before scholars, comes as arude shock on our prejudices. Woe 
must admit that it is extremely difficult to fit such an oxamplo of 
idealized portraiture into any schemo of artistic development as a 
product of the 1Vth Dynasty, in which the universal character of the 
private monaments is archaic realist, 

The strongest arguments adduced in this very acute essay against the 
IVth Dynasty date of the statues are — 

(1) The appearance of lines of ese-paint on one of the statues. ‘This 
is clsewhero first found in the WIth Dynasty, and then only rarely, though 
afterwards it is very usual, 
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(2) The “mane” of the lions’ heads which figure on tho thrones of 
three of the statues represents in reality the Iappets of the wig of a 
goddess. If the statues were really of early date, one would expect to 
find a true mane, as elsewhere on thrones. In the XVIUIth Dynasty 
oth the lappets and the mane are regularly shown in tho statues of 
Jeonine goddesses ; in any caso the present example points to late 
deterioration of the lion type. 

(3) In the short inscriptions upon the statues the spelling is not that 
usual in the TVth Dynasty, and there are peculiarities that point to mis- 
understandings of form and meaning such as might be expected to occur 
in late copies or inventions of titles 

(4) The peculiar workmanship and style of the slate statues is identical 
with those of a slate statue of Amen in the Gizeh Muscum, and there nro 
very decided indications that the latter was actually found along with 
those of Khafra, It is well known that mention of the god Amen is not 
found in texts earlier than the XIth Dynasty. 

Many other peculiarities are noticed, of which the use of the palm-tree 
as symbolic of Upper Egypt is perhaps the most remarkable; but the 
above soem to afford defivite argaments for a late date. 

8o fur no evidence has been given by whioh the real ago of th statues 
may be fixed. Borchardt, however, supplies this in a hoadless limestone 
statue from Karnak, representing the Bthiopian Pharach Shabataka 
(KXVth Dynasty). This recalls the Khafra statuos in every technical 
respeot. Further, ono of tho peculiar spellings in the titles of the statues 
is closely similar to an example of Tichaka, the suocessor of Shabataka 
in the sume dynasty, ‘The imitation of the Old Kingdom in tomb sculp- 
ture, and also in the titles of the magnates at this time, agrees well with 
those indications. The absence of the name of the restorer or dedicator 
is paralleled by some instances quoted of restoration in the Now 
Kingdom. 

Five other statues of kings of the Old Kingdom from Memphis arrived 
more recently in the Cairo Museum. ‘They also show the lines of oye- 
paint, and therefore ara not contemporary, Borehardt conclades that 
yet no royal statues of the Old Empire have been discovered. 

‘A few hasty comments may be permitted on this important essay. If 
the imperfect statue of a god mentioned above, represents Amen beyond 
qvestion, it seems almost certain that worshippers of Amen were much 
concerned with the history of theso statues. ‘The insoriptions on the 
slate figares are the most faulty, and these now seem attributable to 
the XXVth Dynasty. ‘The strong reversion to Old Kingdom models 
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which began at this very date may have found its highest expression in 
tho restoration of statues of the Pyramid kings and the raising of new 
ones, Amen was still devoutly worshipped by the Ethiopian Dynasty, 
while the XXVIth Dynasty probably confined his worship to the Theban 
trict. ‘The revival of the oult of these ancient kings in Dyn. XXV, 
and onwards may be the reason why Herodotus 0 clearly prosorves 
their nemes, as well as that of Menes, while all elso in his history before 
Dyn. XXV., is fabulous. Perhaps some of the statues can be retained as 
fairly early or even contemporary, while others must be relegated to tho 
e of the revival; perhaps the faulty inscriptions are additions to 
earlior statues, It can hardly be supposed that the results of the essay 
will be accepted in tolo without controversy, but all will acknowledge its 
great value, 

BE. Buvosow (4. Z, xxv. 140) publishes in photogravure a fine 
frogment of » “satirical” papyrus from TAveh, now in the Gizeh 
‘Museum, It represents in colours cats attending a ledy rat and her 
offspring, and jackels looking after the cattle, 

Bassixo (Ree. de Tr. xx. 120) writes on polycbromy in Egyption 
seulptare of different periods, especially in statues. ‘The idea of the 
colouring was to increase the resemblance to nature and help unt the 
work of the chisel. Probably statuary of all periods was more «x loss 
coloured, except the polished figures of slate of the Saite time. 

Bissixo (Hine Bronzeschale Mykenische zeit, in Jahrbuch a. K. D. 
Arch, Inet. 1898, 28) devotes an elaborate memoir to a fine bronze 
dish with engraved ornament found in a grave of the age of Amen- 
hotep IIL or IV. at Thebes, and now preserved in tho Gizeb Museum ; 
with a photogravure of the dish and illustrative Sgures ; some additional 
figures are given on p, 147, In two excursuses he discusses tho 
uationality of the ships represented in the Theban wall-paintings, and 
attributes certain red-polished pottery found in graves of the New 
Kingdom to trado with Northern Syria, 

Wurpawany (Ree. de ‘Tr, xx, 141) describes a small 
engraved with hieroglyphs, apparently as a tri 
glace), 
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Excrotorarpuss, &o, 

‘Tho first volame (A to Feast) has been published of a now Dictionary 

of the Bible, edited by the Rov. J. Hastings. ‘Tho main article on Egypt 

is written by Crow; antiquarian and geographical articles aro by 
‘Fuapers Prinz, W. Max Méuuan, and Guierita, 
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‘Serve continues his excellent articles on Egyptian places, persons, 
dcities, and words named in Greek and Latin for the new edition of Pauly- 
Wissowa’s Realoncyclopaedie (letter Ch), ‘They summarize a vast amount 
of learning, embody the latest discoveries, and contain original observa- 
tions of great interest. 


Pensowat, &c, 

Sin Prrer Lersoe Rexovr, the doyen of Egyptologists, English and 
foreign, died on the 14th October, 1807. Born in 1822, his first 
Egyptological publication did not appear until 1860, only two years 
earlier than the first work of Professor Pleyte,of Leyden. A iympathetic 
sketch of his life is given in tho Deutsche Revwe, March, 1898, by his 
friend Grono Evens, who has survived him less than a year, Emway 
signs his obituary in A, Z. xxav. 105, ond Rvzanpe that for the Society 
of Biblical Archaeology (P.S.B. A., xx. 271), Of this Society Renout 
was Prosident since 1887, and in its Proceedings his valuable work on 
the Book of the Dead was still in course of publication when death 
overtook him, He succveded Dr, Birch as Keeper of the Bgyptinn and 
‘Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, 

Guona Enens, the novelist and Egyptologist, died on 7th August, 1608, 
His early life down to the publication of his first novel, “An Egyptian 
is told in his “Story of My Life.” He was bora in 1837, and 
pointed to a professcrship of Egyptology ab Leipzig. In 
1802, he retired from the chair, his speech having become affected by 
peralysis. But among his popils had been Diimichen, Ed, Meyer, 
Pietschmann, V. Lemm, Wiedemann, Lincke, Erman, Hommel, Wileken 
W. Max Mller, &c, His kindly and generous spirit is well shown in 
a private letter written in 1896 referring to his professorial life, “ Nichta 
Kovnte mir gréssere Froude machen als sio—besonders Erman—ibor 
mich herauswachsen 2u sehen.” The great medical papyrus which he 
secured at Thebes and presented to the Leipzig University, and to the 
elucidation of which he devoted so mach labour, would also keep the 
name of Ebers aliverawong Egyptologists. ‘The Jubilee of his doctorate 
in 1807 was the oceasion of a Fealachrift presented by his pupils. ‘This 
collection of essays was noticed in last year’s Report, It is reviewed by 
Pur, Sphine 11. 10, 27, who adds his tribute to the Professor for 
‘whom it was written, over genial though tried by weary and incessant 
illness. 

Wrepraann (Or. Litt. Ze, 1808, 224) reoords the services to Oriental 
research of Dr. A. Lrscxx, of Dresden, who died on June 2nd, He, too, 
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‘was a pupil of Hbers, and in 1878 published two impertant papyri; bub 
afterwards he turned to the study of Assyriology. 

Caranr (Rev. de UUn. de Brucelles, Tome II.) publishes some lettors of 
Chabas relative to the quarrel regarding Ditmichen’s anticipation of 
Mariotto in publishing the Table of Kings at Abydos. 'Thoso letters 
are not without interest in the history of Egyptology. ‘Though thero is 
now no absolute monopoly in antiquarian research in Egypt, producing 
in the monopolist a mere thirst for more and more sensational discoveries, 
excavations without supervision, without record, and without publication 
of results, are still only too common, 

‘Tho following appointments have been made to lectureships in 
Egyptology : M. Foucanr at the University of Bordeaux, M. Moner at 
the University of Lyons, Dr, Dyrorr at Munich (‘privat-docent ”). 














O.—GRAECO-ROMAN EGYPT. 


‘Tax past year has been one of great activity in the way of publications 
of Greek papyri,—the natural sequel to the discoveries recorded in our 
Report a year ago. The principle of promptitude of publication has 
now been well established, at any rate in this country, and there can be 
little doubt that students in general are gainers by it. Of some of these 
publications the present writer, being himself mainly responsible for 
them, cannot speak at length; while another, being the work of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund itself, will havo been in the hands of nearly 
all readers of this Report, and may therefore be described amore briefly 
than would otherwiso have beou necessary, Stilt, for completeness? sake, 
all must be mentioned, 

Since the importance of a discovery does not depond on the editor 
Dut on the author discovered, it may be permissible to,rive the frst pluco 
to tho pooms of Bacchylides, of which the editio pfinceps was issued in 
December last! This discovery, which from the parely literary point 
of view is the most valuable yet made in Egypt, was announced in last 
year’s Report, and little need be added now save to chronicle its actual 
appearance in print, It has already produced a large crop of literature 
in the way of articles and reviews, and second edition of it has 
appeared in the well-known Teubner sories, excellently prepared by 
Professor Blass, whoso ingenuity has still farther reduced the number of 
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unplaced fragments of the MS. ; thongh it must be admitted that some of 
‘the combinations by which this reduction is effected are highly doubtfal. 
‘Yet another edition has still more recently been issued by Professor H. 
Jarenka of Vienna, and an éiition de luxe of the more porfect odes, 
with illustrations from ancient sources, by M. 'T. Reintch of Paris, 
From the literary point of view we have gained a new Greck classi 
not indeed of the very first rank, bat one of real merit, interesting alike 
for himself and for his place in literary history, and, in addition, one of 
tho easiest Grook writers in existence, 

Next in importance unquestionably comes the first part of tho 
Oxyrhynchus papyri, the first annual volume of the Graeco-Roman branch 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund.* Here the actual discoverers of the 
papyri are also the editors of them; and Messrs, Grenfell and Hunt 
have proved themselves as capable in the one sphere of action as in the 
other, Tt is, indeed, no small feat to have published #o substantial and 
important a volume within eighteen months of the extraction of the 
papyri themselves from tho rubbish heaps of Bebnesa; and the new 
branch of the Fand has every reason to be grateful to its servants, 
‘Tho most sensational of the literary fragments contained in this volume 
is unquestionably the.page to which the name of “Login” as been 
assigned; but that had been already published, as also had the interest- 
ing Thucydides manuscript, edited by Mr. Hunt in last year's Report, 
‘Pho new publications include, however, a matter of no less interest than 
‘an ode which there is overy reason to assiga to Sappho ; unfortunately 
it is much mutilated, but the oxtraordinarily ingenious restoration of it 
by Professor Blass serves at least to give us its probable sense, thoagh 
it would be too much to hope that the German professor has every- 
where divined the actual words of the Lesbian poetess. In quality it 
‘cannot bo enid to equal the remains of her poetry previously extant. For 
the rest, it mast suffice to mention a page of a third-century copy of St. 
‘Matthew's Gospel (tending, so far as it goes, to support the “ revised ” 
text as against the,‘ nathorized” ), a considerable fragment of a metrical 
treatise, probably Aristoxenus,a rather tantalising and perplexing 
chronological york, dealing with events in Greek and Roman history from 
855 to 315 n.c., and soveral fragments of poetical works by unkuown 
authors, ‘The fragments of authors already known include (in addition to 
Thucydides) Homer, Herodotus, Sophocles, Plato, Demosthenes, Xeno- 
phon, Isocrates, and Euclid. Perhaps, if one were under cross-oxamina- 
tion, one would have to admit that the actual addition to our knowledge 
from these fragments is not very great. ‘They are all quite small, and 
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the variants from the extant texts aro unimportant; but it must be 
remembered that it is a real gain to science to get this constantly increas 
ing cumulative evidence in favour of the substantial authenticity of our 
extant texts, Palacographically, too, some of theso papyri are very 
valuable, and make areal and tangible addition to our knowledge of the 
literary hands of tho first throo conturies of the Christian era, Finally, 
they show us what we may still hope for from Egypt. ‘They prove that 
‘many works now lost to us were still extant in Bgypt in the early centuries 
of our ora, and consequently it is always possible that some of them will 
tum up in a more complete form, to rejoin the Hyperides, Aristotle, 
Horodas, and Bacchylides, which Hgypt has already restored to us 

The non-literary papyri, which form the balk of Messrs, Grenfell and 
‘Hunt's volumo, are in much better case than the literary, go far as external 
condition is concerned ; but they are too miscellaneous to be disoussed 
in detail here, One notable element of interest must not be overlooked. 
Hitherto nearly all the non-literary papyri of the Roman period have 
come from the Fayytim, and perhaps one has been inclined to generalize 
as to the state of the whole country from this single aud rather special 
district; but the Oxyrbynchus papyri enable us to check our informa- 
tion by evidence from a different locality. Palacographically, too, these 
papyri will be very usefal, when they are either published in facsimile 
‘or made accessible in their permanent homes, since they supply dated 
documents from periods (such as the sixth and seventh centuries) for 
which such evidence is still much wanted. Altogether the Society, tho 
editors, and scholars in gencral, are much to be congratulated on this 
‘volume, and its annual successors will be eagerly looked for, 

The second volume of the British Museum Catalogue of Papyri, which 
was delayed on account of the Bacchylides, will have appeared before 
this Report is in print’ It contains descriptions of about 400 papyri, 
‘and complete texts of 262, with introductions, notes and indices; while 
facsimiles of 182 (nearly all precisely dated) appear in a separate atlas, 
Tho toxts aro entirely non-literary (the literary texte having alveady 
‘been published elsewhere, with few exceptions), and nearly all of them 
Delong to the Roman period, ‘They are of the samo genoral type as the 
Berlin papyri alneady published, many of the papyri in both collections 
having originally come from the same find, at and about Diméh in tho 
Fayytm, ‘The most novel among the British Museum popyri aro 
perhaps some long rolls relating to the census and poll-tax, and to the 
stats of the privileged class kuown as xéroteos, and the correspondence 
of « Roman military officer, named Abinnaeus, in the middle of the 
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fourth century. The facsimiles provide a fairly continuous series of 
dated documents of the Roman period, with a few from the Ptolemaic 
age, and one fine Byzantine deod, containing an unique example of 
an emphyteusis, or perpetual lease—a form of conveyance which may 
perhaps become popular soon for political purposes. 

‘The Berlin publication‘ has made but little progress this year, only 
one part (the first of a new volume) having made its appearance ; and 
this, being of much the usual character, does not require detailed 
description here. But in addition to this the index to the second 
volume, which has been prepared by Dr. Krebs, has been issued, thereby 
rendering the contents of the volume far more accessible to students. A 
fall index is especially necessary to such a publication as this, in which 
no systematic arrangement of texts is adopted ; henos it is satisfactory 
to see that the directors of the series have not adhered to theic 
announced intention of reducing the indices to a smaller scale than 
those of the first volume, 

Tho minor publications of the year are fairly plentiful. Among 
those of literary character the most important is one which appeared 
just too late to be mentioned in last year's Report. This is a 
portion of the Tewpyés (“Rustic”) of Menander, discovered by Prof. 
Nicole among his papyri at Geneva." It consists of two fragments of 
Papyrus, with writing on both sides, which were regarded by Prof. 
Nicole as forming part of an opisthograph roll. An extremely ingenious 
conjecture by Prof. Blass, however, (made without seeing the original 
papyrus) showed that the two fragments could be attached to one 
another, and really form part of'a single page of a manuscript written in 
book form. A revised edition of the text, embodying Blass’ discovery 
and also tho results of a personal examination of the papyras iteolf, has 
deen issued by Messrs. Grenfell and Hant, who assign the papyrus to a 
date between 4.v, 350 and 500. Tn all, the fragment contains ighty- 
seven lines, more or less complete, from an carly part of the play; bat 
in spite of the ingenuity of Prof, Nicole, who has tried to reconstruct 
the outline of the entire drama from this fragment and the other 
existing remains of it, the course of the plot remains obscare. 

A volume recently published in honour of the eightioth birthday of the 
distinguished French scholar, Prof, H. Weil, contains a minute fragment 
of an epic poem, apparently on the subject of Leda, edited by Prof. 
Nicole,‘ and a specimen of a rhetorical exercise from a papyrus in the 
British Musoum, edited by the present writer.” The exercise in question 
speech for the prosecution in an imaginary case of theft of a rather 
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peculiar kind, and forms one of three such orations which occupy the 
‘verso, or back, of a roll, composed for the purpose by fastening together 
three or four distinct pieces of papyrus already bearing writing on one 
side, Unfortanately the ink on the back has scaled off to such an 
extent that anything like a complete publication of the text is 
impossible, 

A longer but less novel pablication of a literary character is a largo 
Homeric papyrus, containing the greater part of the 18th and 14th books 
of the Iliad, which has beon edited by Mr. A, 8, Hunt. It is a well- 
written example of the vulgate text, transoribod probably towards the 
end of the Grst century. It is now in the British Museum. On tho 
border line betwen literary and businoss documents may be placed a 
‘papyrus in the Field Columbian Museum at Chicago, containing examples 
of problems in the mensuration of land. It shows the methods followed 
dy the Government surveyors, which issued in the registers of land for 
the purpose 6f taxation, of which there are some examples among the 
British Musoum papyri mentioned above. It is edited by Mr. E. J. 
Goodspeed, with a facsimile which seems to show thet it belongs to 
about the middle of the first century.’ ‘Three Greek inscriptions, one 
relating to on elephant-bunting expedition in equatorial Africa, about 
208-206 s.0, the second containing an epitaph in very corrapt elegiaes, 
and the third a dedication to Isis, have been published by Mr. H.R, 
Ball"; and Prof, Mahaffy has edited some fragments of a papyrus from 
the third century 20,, relating to the cultivation of oil for revenue 
purposes, which he extyacted from the cartonnage of a mummy in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford.” Further Ptolemaic information is 
contributed by M, Jouguet, in the shape of a papyrus relating to the 
revolt of the Thebaid under Ptolemy Soter II, and threo inscriptions of 
Ptolomais"; while a very small fragment of a Roman papyrus provides 
‘M. Nicole with raterial for an ingenious and interesting article on the 
prohibition of tho bearing of arms by Egyptians issued by the prefect 
Avillius Flacous, against whom Philo wrote his treatise “ Against 
Flacous.”* 

Tn addition to these pablications of new texts, a considerable number 
of articles have appeared, based upon the materials provided by texts 
already published, Within the Ptolemaic period, Dr. Strack has in= 
stituted an inguiry into the obscure subject of the Graeco-Egyptian 
calendar," in which he comes to the bewildering and discouraging con- 
clusion that there were not only two Egyptian years in current use (the 
“wandering” year of 965 days and the “fixed” year of 385} days), but 
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also two Greek years, one beginning about the spring equinox, and the 
other about the autumn equinox; but he does not undertake to explain 
how such an extremely inconvenient system came into use, or how 
business could be conducted without express distinotions of the reckon- 
ings adopted, of which there is no trace in any of our authorities, 
‘Theocritus? poem in honour of Ptolemy Philadelphus serves as the basis 
of e discussion by von Pratt of the historical circumstances alluded to 
in it,* in the course of which he refers to the interesting discovery 
of an Egyptian inscription in which the death of Arsino’ Philadelphus 
(the date of which has been much disputed) is expressly stated to have 
‘occurred in the month Puchon in the year 271-0 3.0, 

Coming to the Roman period, Dr. Mitteis has produced a second Jong 
article on the Berlin papysi, with special reference to their jaristio 
aspect."* A rescript of the triumvir Marcus Antonius, originally published 
in 1892 by the present writer, is disonssed in two articles by Brandis” 
and Thomas,"* the former assigning it, with some probability, to the year 
83-82 xc, rather than 41 n.c. ‘The list of the prefects of Egypt, 
compiled last year by Dr. P, Meyer (No. 14 in last year’s Report), is the 
subject of articles by A. Stein” and by Meyer himself” ; while the latter 
also contributes notes” on the legitimization by Severus of the marriage 
of soldiers (though their wives were still not nominally recognised as 
such, but passed under the name of focariz, or housekeepers), and 
on the lists of prefecti montis Berenicidis, and of the legates of Arabia 
from the formation of the office in 4.0. 110, Tho prefect of the Mons, 
Berenicis appears in the inscription from Coptos published last year by 
Mr, Hogarth (No. 18 ia lust yenr”s Report) ; and this inscription is again 
Gisonssed in an article by M. Rostowzow.* Finally, Dr. Krebs has 
compiled a list of deities and festivals with which recently discovered 
papyri and inscriptions have made us acquainted. 

Inst year we mentioned catalogue of the extant literary papyri 
which bad been prepared by M. Convrenx. A faller list of the same 
kind, giving references not only to the place of first publication, but 
also to the subsequent literature dealing with each item, has been pub- 
lished during the past year by Dr. Haeberlin.* It needs revision in 
somo details (most of which could not have been known to Dr. Haeberlin), 
and may be criticized as including several documents which can hardly 
be classed as literary ; but it is a very useful record, the compilation of 
which must have cost much time and trouble, and it is only to be 
regretted that it is not issued in some more conyenient form than in 
instalments scattered through several uumbers of a periodical, 
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A general survey of the whole field of papyrus study, but with special 
reference to the non-literary papyri, is given in tho address delivered by 
Prof, Wilcken to the Congress of Philologists at Dresden last autumn 
It is a most interesting and suggestive rérumé of the subject by one 
who will be generally recognized as the foremost authority upon it; and 
is suggestions for the future organization of the study deserve careful 
attention. Particularly noticeable is Prof, Wilcken’s warm invitation 
to other scholars to entor this field of research. Some specialists are 
jealous of any intrnders into their own particalar domain ; it is the mark 
ofa master to welcome all new comers, where there is room for all and 
plenty of good work to be done, Discoveries such as those which have 
deen pouring in of late only emphasize tho truth of this universal prin- 
ciple. Among the means for the furtherance of the study of papyri 
recommended by Prof. Wilcken was tho establishment of a special 
periodical dealing with the subject, which would both serve as a natural 
medium for the publication of texts and of articles bearing upon such 
texts, and would also keep account of such publications in othor 
periodicals. It is satisfactory to know that this echeme is well on the 
way towards fulfilment, It is announced that an Archiv fiir Papyrus- 
‘Forschung is to begin to appear in 1899, under the editorship of Prof, 
Wilcken himself, and with the co-operation of nearly all the principal 
students of pspyri in England and on tho Continent. We wish pros- 
perity to the new venture, and to all work connected with the subject, 
during the coming year, 
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D.—COPTIO STUDIES. 


1, Biblical. ‘The Bohairie Psalter has once again been republished, this 
time at the expense of the patriarch, by Prof. Labib and the Bishop of 
Silt! ‘The text is printed from a text prepared some time since by the 
hegumenos El-Mas‘tdi, ‘The odition is designed for Church use, and 
therefore, like that of Tuki, includes the Odes—here 28 in all, while Tuki 
gave but 15, properly so called (v. Hyvernat, Etude sur les Versione). 
‘The present collection gives, after the Srd of Isaiah, Lam, v. 16—22, 
Bar. ii, 11—15, I. Ki xviii, 86-89, I. Chron, xxix, 10-18, I. Ki 
viii, 22—80, and after the Song of Simeon, the whole of Susanna, ‘The 
Arabic version, of course, accompanies the Coptic. 

In this connexion it may be mentioned that Dr. Budge’s edition of the 
Sa‘idie Pealter, according to the splendid British Museum MS. Or. 5000 
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(some account of which appeared in Biblia, October, 1897, 196), will 
probably bo ready by the time this Report is issued. It will be the frst 
complete and homogeneous text of this version either published or known 
in MS, 

Professor Peters of Paderborn promises a commentary on Ecclesi- 
asticus, and, as a preliminary, publishes a minute examination of the 
Sa'idic text in Lagarde’s Aegyptiaca.’ He seems competent to avail 
himself of all the eastorn and western yersions with the exception of the 
Armenian (p. 68); but the results of his study do not, he confesses, 
make any great impression upon the form of the text. The Sa‘idic 
shows fow important variants ; for the most part they merely serve to 
support the other versions. In some cases, however, conjectural emenda- 
tions of the Greck are shown to be confirmed by it (p. 61), while there 
4s evidence that the translation is based upon a Greek text earlier than 
Bor, for it lacks certain glosses adopted into thote texts. Statistics 
of variants show that the form of text lies nearer to the Hebrew and 
other old versions than do any Greck MSS. Prof. Peters is at greab 
pains to account for and to distinguish degrees of importance among the 
‘variants, and he recognizes the difficulty of ascertaining which of them 
are real, which apparent and nothing more than differences unavoidable 
in translation from one idiom into another. Some of the cases noted 
(eg. on pp. 7 ff.) are but the obvious, sometimes the only, ‘ways by 
which the Copt would attempt to render the Greek phrases. In § 12 
are some suggested emondations of Lagarde’s text, and in § 13 some 
‘cate observations on points of Coptic grammar. 

Mention had for some time past been made of the edition in prepara- 
tion by the Olarendon Press of the Bohairio New Testament, and though 
the editor's name was not then withheld, the first part of the work has 
now appeared anonymously. ‘The Rev. G. Horner—known already for 
tho information supplied to the last edition of Scrivener, as well as to the 
‘Nsohendorf Prolegomena—has, after much untiring work, prodaced what 
will no doubt remain the final edition of the Boh. Gospels. ‘The mere 
statistios of the material used, when contrasted with that regarded. (1846) 
as adequate by Schwartze, Mr. Horner's predecessor, sufficiently mark 
the relative values of tho editions. Schwartzo used one MS., a copy 
of another, and consulted three published Greek texts; Mr. Horner has 
collated the whole or test-passages from forty-six MSS. in every European 
library and many Egyptian monasteries and churches, while disposing for 
the Greek of Tischendort’s full apparatus. The system of publication 
adopted is the printing, practically untouched, of the text of one MS. 
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(that chosen, with Lagarde's approval, being Bodl. Hunt. 889), and, accom- 
panying this, (1) the errors of that MS., (2) the collated readings, (3) re- 
ferences to Ticchendorf. ‘The Se‘idic is seldom drawn upon, owing to tho 
still unsatisfactory state of the published texts. Great care has evidently 
been given to the parallel English translation, in which, by a corresponding 
sequence of the words and the choice of precise unvarying equivalents 
for each Coptic expression, the English reader may be aware of even the 
minutest peculiarities of the version. Unfortunately we have to await 
a further instalment of the work before we can learn the conclusions to 
which the editor has come as to the character and value of the Bob. 
version. In these volumes it is merely stated that the received opinion 
—presumably the derivation from the type of Codex B—will be con- 
firmed and the porsistency of the traditional Jacobite text vindicated, 
More strongly even than of the work of Dr. Peters, noticed above, 
one feels here, amidst such a woalth of ‘variants,’ that only the fullest 
realization of the epirit of the Coptic language will be able to guide ia 
the seperation of the fundamental from the negligable, merely idiomatic 
peculiarities of the text. Mr. Horner, who is now continuing his work 
upon the Acts and Epistles, promises a more exhaustive cullation with 
Tischendorf’s apparatus, besides a collation with the ‘Revised Version? 
and a full Coptic concordence. The word-division adopted is a modifi- 
fication of Erman’s system. Not the least interesting result of the 
examination of so many MSS, is the collection of scribe's and owner’s 
colophons, both in Arabic and Coptic, to be found at the beginning of 
Vol. I. Itis perhaps unfortunate that N should have been chosen as 
the sign for an important MS, (the Carzon Catena), 

Under the heading “Egyptian Versions,” Mr. Forbes Robiuson has 
contributed to Hastings's Dictionary of the Bible one of the most com- 
prebensive estimates of tho Coptic translations of tho New Testament— 
for comparatively little is said as to tho Old—hitherto attempted.t 
Ho designates the dialects as Sa‘idic, Bohairic and Middle Egyptinn, 
including under the last name also the Achmimic, which he distinguishes 
as Old ME, Mr. Robinson does not hesiteto to offer a genealogy of 
these varieties ; Sa‘, ho regards as the earliest—judging it so presumably 
owing to the insufficiency of the material in Achmimic,—and Bob. as a 
development from Mid. Egyptian, Yet in treating of the dialects, he 
lays adequate emphasis on the impossibility of maintaining thorough 
distinction between them; a mutual interchange of characteristics is, of 
course, more and more observable, the farther the texts examined depart 
from tho standards set by Bible-translations and the like. As to the 
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mutual relationships between the versions, Mr. Robinson is not sure that 
the Mid. Bg. toxts will provo to be more than varying translations from 
the samo Greok originals as those used in tho other dialeots, The Sa‘, 
MSS. aro known to exhibit a number of‘ western’ readings ; some, too, 
are to be found in the Bohairic, ‘Tho Mid. Hg. sometimes draws 
nearer to the Sa‘, sometimes to the Boh, version ; but its connection 
with the former appoars to be, on tho whole, closer, though, as already 
suggested, this may be a question of translation, not of recension, 
Some space is devoted to a discussion of tho probable date of the earliest 
translation. Certain obsorvations of Renaudot as to the habit of oral 
travslation actually mado daring divino service from the less to the 
bettor understood language are referred to in support of the im- 
probability of a written translation having existed in Antony's, 
although it most likely did by Pachomius’, time. 

In a note referring to Hyvernat’s Btude sur les Versions, Prof. 
Hebbelynck of Louvain gives two examples of the value which the 
Coptic version should have in NT. exegesis.! ‘The instances chosen are 
Romans i. 4, and ib, 7. In both casos the Bohairic translator—the 
Swidic text is unfortunately not available,—interprets the Greek in 
such a manner as respectively to make the meaning clearer and to 
support the orthodox, anti-arian interpretation, 

2. Patristic. Two books of first-rate importance for the history of 
Egyptian Christianity have Intely appeared. Both deal with the same 
subject, and must, when completed—both are but preparatory to other 
works—bring the problems as to authorship, sources, and dates of th 
writings of Palladius and Rafinus into a different phase, Dr. Preuschen’s 
book * consists, first, of a Greck text for the Historia Monachorum, printod 
assuch for the first time, with au apparatus drawn from thirty-nine MSS, 
‘a5 well as the Latin translations and Oriental versions; also of certain 
passages from the Historia Lausiaca, ‘The latter part of the book in- 
vestigatos the various critical questions connected with the texts, quos- 
tions outside the sphere of this Report ond to be competently estimutod 
only by one who has stadied these complicated problems (ef. Griltzmacher 
in Theol. lit, Z. 1898, no, 4, Lndenzo in Muséon, 1808, 69). Dr. P. holds 
the Coptic (Bohaitic) version of Palladius to bo of value only so far as 
it can be consulted side by side with a Greek text; and he thinks it 
improbable—it is, at any rate, undemonstrable—that Coptic documents 
wero used for the notices of Pachomias in the Hist, Lausiaca, which, 
after a long chronological investigation, he proposes to date in 416. 
At may be observed, in passing, that on p. 247 the emendation Oridsis 
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is scarcely an improvement. The name is (H)éreiéeis, and occurs 
regularly, just in this sequence, among the Tabennesiote abbots, 

The second of these books is Dom E. 0. Butler's study of the early 
accounts of Egyptian monasticism.’ Here we are given first the 
discussion of the problems, and are to await a subsequent edition of the 
texts, Very elaborate investigations of the Greek, Latin, and Oriental 
recensions lead the anthor to the conclusion that the shorter Greck text 
(ed. Meursius) of which Heraclides’ ‘Paradise’ (ed. Rosweyd) is & 
Latin translation, must be the original Hist. Dausiaca, Like Dr. 
Preuschen, Dom Butler has recognized the Greek form of the Hist. 
Monach., and regards it as the work which Sozomen consulted and 
attributed to Timothy of Alexandria, Coptic documents are, he thinks, 
still dificalé to value exactly ; some of them—the Lives of Pachomius— 
seem early enough to rank almost with the Greek. Bat Amélinean’ 
grounds for supposing the first Pachomian biography to bave been in 
Coptic are shown to bo inadequate, and passages are cited from the 
Arabio, Sa‘idic and Bobairic Lives farther to prove that he was wrong in 
asserting the closest relationship to bo that existing between the two 
first of these, All three Dom B. would rather regard as independently 
derived from a Coptic archetype, and that again from a Greck original. 
But scattered through the book there is a great deal of matter relating 
to Coptic literature beyond what is here mentioned ; §§ 12, 18, are long 
dissertations upon the Coptic and Ethiopic versions of the Lausiao 
History; § 16 contains a wketch of the growth of the collections of 
Apophtheymata, one of which is so prominent in Zoege’s Catalogue; 
while Appendices III. and IV. aro devoted respectively to Amélineau’s 
Glaims for Coptic originals of various texts, and to a table of 
correspondences between the various versions of the Packomian Lives. 

Besides the works last described, two articles by M, Ladeuse 
must be mentioned, which also deal with early Egyptian monasticism. 
A. L. holds that the problem of the original form of the Pachomian 
Lives has not been satisfactorily settled by Amélineau nor by Griitz- 
macher, who practically adopted A’s views, Ho examines seven toxts, 
Greek, Coptic aud Latin, and concludes that the original Life is repre- 
sented by the Greek Bios, and the Paralipomena (both ed. Bollandists), 
that from these the Latin version printed by Surius is derived, while 
from it in tarn was extracted the other Latin text of Dionys. Bxig, (ed. 
Rosweya). As for the Coptic Lives, they too depend in part upon 
Greck originals (a8 against Amélinean), though some Coptic texts 
may belong to independent but secondary compositions. L. has, in 
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passing, some criticisms on Amélineau’s claims for Coptic originals of 
other Greek works besides; equally for these he believes the Coptic to 
be but an adaptation from the Greek, How many so-called Coptic 
literary works—besides Shenoute’s—can to-day be olaimed as more than 
more translations ? 

From the fragments of a papyrus book, lately aoquired by tho 
University of Hoidelberg, Dr. O. Schmidt has succeeded in patting 
together enough for an important literary discovery,—the resuscitation 
of tho long-lost ‘Acts of Paul,’® the work which in the earliest stages 
of the growth of the Canon was esteemed of all but equal value with the 
apostie’s Epistles, and with which Hippolitus shows himself acquainted. 
This discovery allows us, however, besides, to replace in its true relations 
another, better known work; for the ‘Acts of [Paul and] Thecla’ are 
found now to have formed originally but an incident in the Acts of 
Paul, from which they later on became soparated. Beyond this, two 
other works, of which remnants are to be found among the Heidelberg 
fragments, are also shown to have been joined with the Acts and the 
‘Theela story : the martyrdom of Paul and his apocryphal correspondence 
with the Corinthians, Dr. S. regards Greek as the probable language 
of the original book, parts of which, he argues, should be ascribed to 
Tertullian’s ‘Presbytor of Asia,’ and he proposes to date the whole 
collection between 120 and 170. The actnal Coptic MS, he holds to be 
of the seventh contary, while its dialect, showing, as it does, the Su‘idie 
consonants with Mid. Eg. vowels, is of a variety “hitherto unknown.” 
‘These statements must await confirmation in the promised publication 
of the texts, An important and highly appreciative estimate of Dr. 
8's paper by Prof, Harnack appeared in the Th, lit, Z. 1897,n0,24. ‘Tho 
fact is there emphasized that at a very early stago in church history, 
almost purely imaginative works’ such as these foaud ready, uncritical 
acceptance, (v, also Anal, Bollund., 1898, 281 ff. and Th. lit. Z.y 28. Mai 
1898) 

From among the endless texts of interest which the Paris collection 
now contains, Dr. C, Schmidt has selected one to publish which gives us 
a largo part of tho 39ch Festal Letter of Athanasius.” ‘This letter is of 
especial value, as it is that—known already from Inter Grock excerpts, — 
in which the Alexandrian canonical books aro enumerated. It is, perheps, 
a pity that Dr, Schmidt did not, when printing this fragment, add the 
others in Paris and Oxford, which are not only from the same MS., but 
preserve parts of this very letter, ‘The present text, however, has given 
him sufficient material for a lengthy dissertation, the starting point for 
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which is the form Sicwadten (sic) found here for the Seay of the 
Apostles (ef. infra, Leyden Catal., no. 83). As regards the ‘apocryphal’ 
books, Athanasius declares them to be the fabrication of ‘the heretics,” 
whom, remarks Dr. S,, he is careful not to name. In this connexion 
the above-mentioned Oxford fragment—the end of the Letter—is 
interesting; for there the author says, “I havo not written thus as 
thongh I were teaching, . . . but since I had heard that the heretics, 
that is the Meletians, pride themselves on the books known as apocryphal, 
Thave told you all that I had heard from my father (? Alexander).” 

In 1804 M, Esteves Pereira published the Ethiopic Life of Samuel 
of Kalamon, He now, in collaboration with M. L. Goldschmidt, prints 
‘a similar text, with Portuguese translation, relative to Daniel, superior 
of the monastery of Macarius in Scete, from an apparently unique MS. 
of early date in Berlin and used already by Indolf.” More than one 
Daniel is known to Greek or Coptic monastic literature. ‘The saint hore 
in question is, at any rate, identical with the subject of commemoration 
in the Syuaxariam for the 8th Pachons, and of Zoega’s Bohairio 
cod. xIviii. The text forms, to be acoarate, an Encomiom, not a Life, 
and relates, in the apparently arbitrary order identical with that ia tho 
Bohairie version, the stories of (1) Anastasia, who fled from Constan- 
tinople, and lived disguised as a hermit in Scete, (2) of Mark 5 odor, 
with a curious account of his death and funeral, (8) of Eulogius, the 
stone-cutter, who rose to high office, but was disgraced, and returned to 
his handicraft, (4) of the woman who died a viotim of her father-in-law's 
last, and whose corpse had miracalous virines, (5) of the convent which 
Daniel visited, and of the robber-chief converted there, (6) of the nan 
from Jerusalem who passed thirty-eight years in the Egyptian desert, and 
finally, (7) of Daniel’s rejection of the “Tome of Leo,” of his persecution, 
light, and death. Of these 1, 8 and 7 form the notice in the Synaxarium 
(Arabic and Ethiopic) ; 8 again is found independently in a Paris 
Arabic MS., whilo 4 is clearly the story of St. Thomeis. M, Pereira 
must be right in identifying the incidental royal names as Anastasius 
and Justinian, though their Ethiopie forms, like thoso of the other proper 
names, have been, as usual, anything but accurately transmitted. 
Daniel would thus have lived at the end of the fifth centary. To judge 
from the extracts in Zoega, the Ethiopic version was made (through the 
‘Arabio, as the names show,) either from that text or from one closely 
resembling it, As to the title of the work, the Coptic itself needs 
emendation (as Peyron noted), and the obsentity of the Ethiopic can be 
thus accounted for, if not emended, 
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Prof. Harnack has written an essay upon O, Schmidt's Altchrist. 
Uiche Schrift (v. this Report for 1896-96); but I have not been able to 
s00 it, 

8. Gnostic and Magical, An edition of the Pistis Sophia will form, it 
is known, one of the Berlin Academy’s patristic sories, Dr, Carl 
Schmidt, to whom this has been entrusted, takes the opportunity of a 
review " of Amélineau's translation (v. this Report for 1896-97) to stato 
somo of the results of his own recent studies, and to modify his previously 
‘expressed views as to tho bearing of the various headings or titlos found 
throughout the MS.—an element in the many problems involved with 
which he holds Amélineau to have concerned himself inadequately, 
Indeed A. reveals “at every step a great lack of scientific method, 
comprehension of Gnostic ideas, and thorough study of the sources.” 
Farther A. but too clearly shows that he has not availed himself of 8.’s 
publications, whereat 8. confesses himself bitterly disappointed. ‘The 
article is concerned chiefly with a discussion of details of which the 
following are the most important conclusions : (1) the MS. shows two 
main divisions, assignable to two distinct authors, Bk. IV. to the older 
and Bk. I.-IIL. to the later; (2) P.S. is nota suitable title for the whole, 
it belongs rather to but a part of the work; a better general title would 
be reix 700 Zorfipos; (8) foll. 288, col. 2, and all 234 show a disconnected. 
fragment of some quite extraneous work, copied here by mistake, and 
(A) the same is the case with the last column of fol. 354, which seems to 
show part of an early apocryphal or apostolic legend, Attention is also 
Grawn to the different hands which the MS. exhibits and the portions 
which the respective scribes wrote—facts for which Dr. 8. relies no doubt 
upon his own investigations (v. Theol, lit. Z, 1803, 566). I may add 
that I feel no hesitation as to tho identity of the scribe of foll. 114, 
col, 2,and 1-22 &e. Tho‘ Ueberschrift von B II.’ is unquestionably 
in the “second hand” (foll. 22-195), As to the effaced subscription 
which followed the last words of the MS., chemicals have proved quite 
inoffectual to revive it. It is, however, possible that the two lost lines 
Wore not a title at all; they may havo been—as on the final pago of the 
anoient MS. Add, 17,188—ono or more proper names, those either of the 
seribes or owners, Dr. 8. emphasizes one notable point—obvious 
perhaps, but not, I believe, hitherto expressed,—that the alternation of 
the soribes thronghout the MS. proves them contemporary; a fact which 
may become palneographioally important, 

AMS, which has interested many scholars, from Jablonski onwards— 
Bodl. Hunt. 898,—is at last to be published. Prof. Hebbelynck, who 
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has undertaken the task, has slready printed and commented upon an 
extract which, like the rest of the work, treats of the magical powers 
of the letters of the alphabet." ‘The qualities of the letters are illus- 
trated by carious diagrams, that now reproduced being a representation 
of six strata of sky, water, and earth, variously coloured and enclosed 
within the letter 4. ‘The cosmogony to which this refers seems to be 
Dased partly, at any rate, upon that of Genesis. Prof. H.’s only prede- 
cessor in the considerable study of the toxt is M. Amélineau (Rev, Hist. 
Rel. xxi, 262 ff.). It is to be hoped that the publication will include 
adequate facsimiles of the MS. which, in showing two distinct typos of 
soript (though I think by the same hand), and in being dated, is among 
the most valuable of palaeographical documents. 

Between Abu Simbel and Wady Halfs at Faris, in a tomb once used by 
the Coptsasa church,aro a number of graffiti (Murray’s Egypt, 978), some 
of which Prof. Sayce prints.* Among these is a copy of the letter of 
Christ to Abgar, practically identical with the Vienna and Leyden pub- 
lished copies ; also four columns of proper names, all of which Prof. Sayce 
inclines to regard as those of the bishops of “ Heroopolis.” ‘The letters, 
however, which might seem to spell this name, point rather, when con- 
nected with the following “Sebaste,” to the famous Forty Martyrs, the 
list of whom can, in fact, be made up from the subsequent lines. Besides 
these, however, we have (col. ii. 8) the well-known palindrome eator 
repo, &e., called here as elsewhere (e.y. Basset, Les Apocryphee, v. 16) 
“the names of the nails of Christ{’s cross],” and further (col. iv. 1) the 
list of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. The writer had, in short, put 
together a selection—what tho list col. i. 24 was I do not know,—of 
those protective charms so popular in Egypt and Ethiopia in Christian 
times (¢f: infra the Leyden Catal,). ‘The short inscription (§ xi.) found 
on another wall of this tomb is presumably by tho same writer, and tells 
that he was a monk named Theophilus who was inhabiting it in a.p. 739. 

Mr. F. Legge has printed and translated one of the “Egyptian” 
passages in the Paris magical papyrus omitted by Erman. The present 
writer made some suggestions as regards tho translation which led to 
correspondence between Mr. Legge and himself. 

4, Liturgical. ‘The Easter Office of the Alexandrine Church has never 
been completely published in Europe, Dr. Turajeff has now given us 
the text of the liturgical (as opposed to the Seriptural,) portion of that 
irawn from the parchment (?) MS, no. 5 in the Asiatic Maseam 
of St, Petersburg, and collated with no, 36 of the Bibliothque Nationale. 
Besides the Bohsiric text, which consists of a series of canticl 
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hymns, there are full rubrics in Arabic, ‘This office is not for uso through 
the whole of the Coptio Paschal senson, i, Holy Week and Easter 
Day, but only for the latter festival. Dr. 'T. also gives, however, a 
summary of the Saturday's office, which, as well as the valuable lection- 
forming the rest of th service, ho promisos to publish subsequently. 
Good MSS. of theso are likewise in St. Petersburg (Imperial Iustit, of 
Orient. Languages).* 

Dr, Tarajeff has further edited another important liturgical book "— 
the Breviary of the Ethiopic Church, ‘The MSS, used are in St, Peters: 
burg, Berlin, London and Paris, and the texts are to be compared with 
those in Tuki's Bohaivio Diurnum, Facing the Ethiopic text is a 
corresponding Old Slavonio version, 

5. Philological. Since our notico (in lust year’s Report) of Prof, 
Labib’s Coptio-Arabio Dictionary, tho second part (A—O) of the work 
as appeared.” What was said as {o the first volume holds good of t! 
the published vocabularies and lists have been utilized, aud, further, 
certain texts printed since these wero compiled, eg. Budge’s St. George. 
The ‘ecalae’” employed appear to differ, as would be expected, 
from Kircher’s. Botanical torms are treated at unusual length. 
‘This is duo to the anthor’s possession of a fine MS, of Bar Hebraens? 
Muntahabat of El Gha6ki (v. Assem,, Bibl. Or. ii, 270), kindly shown me 
when in Cairo. The book continues to include a mass of foreign— 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew—words and names in the debased forms in which 
the Coptic texts present them. The etymologies proposed (or repeated) 
for some of these can now scarcely be defended; for instance, Nimrod, 
through the form Nebrod, as from Copt. ned ‘lord? and Hebr. 
YON ‘earth,’ or Nikojow (tho town of Paralos) as from ni- 
shokouji, “ittlo sand,’ though in this instanco the author disclaims any 
property in the iden. Tho Diotionary should be useful, beyond its 
immediate valuo in Egypt, as a handy repertory of the recognized Arabio 
equivalonta for tho countless copticized Greek and Latin expression 

Mrs, Butcher disclaims, in tho prefage to her history of the Coptio 
Charch,” any aim more ambitious than the production of a ‘ roadabl 
book based upon the available authorities ; and in this she has certainly 
succeeded. Sho divides tho history, from St. Mark to the present day, 
into two parts, closing the first of them with the Arab conquest, ‘The 
whole story of Egyptian Christianity is told with the most pronounced 
sympathy for the ‘national’ Jacobite party, while little good is related of 

* Fora translation of the Russian preface I am indebted to the kindness of Miss 
Tena Milian, 
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the Melkites, The book in this way may be regarded as a counterblast 
to Patriarch Macarius’ recent history (¢f. for example, the little Mrs. 
Butcher has to say of Ghali, Mohamed Ali’s financier, with the 
panegyries of Macarius), and so popular indood is it likely to prove, that 
an Arabic translation is in preparation. It contains a great deal of 
information, and the list of authoritios consalted show that it results from 
diligent reading, though it is noteworthy that no German writers 
are cited. In the body of the work references to authorities are 
unhappily never given. Every one could learn much from the book, 
which is more than a mere church history; many at the same 
time will discern inaccuracies in detail. Not infrequently Mrs. Butcher 
introduces quite discredited anecdotes and logends without apparently 
any wish to criticize their value, She is at her best when illustrating 
some point from her own long experience of Egypt aud the Copte (eg. 
vol. I. pp. 15, 25, 88, 126, 270). Old Egyption names which inoiden- 
tally occur sometimes appear in forms scarcely satisfactory ; e.g. Knoph 
for Khnuma ([. 83 and 42), Serapis is ‘Osiris concealed’ (I. 4), Girgeb 
is from St. George (I. 271). As to the transcription of Arabic words, 
v. The Athensoum, 1898, I. 209. The final chapter of the book embodies 
a very interesting paper by Marcas Bey Simaika upon modern social 
customs. 

Four years ago George Macaire (Macarius), sinco appointed patriarch 
of the Uniate Copts, published @ eomewhat hysterical apology for tho 
existence of his sect (Hist. de Péglise copte, Cairo, 1894). His book was 
naturally polemical and one-sided, and was liberal in irony and contempt 
for such “ignorant” and “insolent” Monophysite writers aswore venturing. 
fa defonce of their own church, Among tho latter the antagonist most 
often cited is a certain “ moine anonyme de Baramous ” (ie. the Nitrian 
‘monastery of Maximus and Domitins). From what is said of him on 
866, it is clear that the monk in question is identical with the author 
of a history of the Coptic Church, the first part of which (pp. 1—232) 
appeared during the past winter® It is, however, improbable that the 
work will bo continued ; fur‘ the Baramusian Mouk,? as ke still styles 
himself, has fallen into disgrace, aud the patriarch’s patronage has been 
withdrawn, He is of Syrian origin, though educated in Egypt, and rose 
to bo director of the mouastic seminary in Cairo, and then, at a com- 
paratively early age, abbot of his monastery. His championship of the 
Tacobite cause gained for hit further the titular rank of bishop.* Here 

# In Mrs. Butoher’s Story of the Church, 11, 429, the bishop figures ss“ Siderins.” 
His religious namo is Isidorus, 
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ho was, howevor, unfortunately tempted to overstep the conditions of bis 
lovation, and, by his ordination of certain olergy, gave an opportunity 
to jealous rivals for effecting his complete degradation, ‘The present 
work is intonded, says the preface, ns a summary of Egyptian church 
history, with a parallel narrative of such events in tho othor Hastern 
Churches as may illustrate this, and, at the close of each contary, a brief 
account of seculur affairs, Such a book, compiled under the direct 
supervision of the patriarch, might be expected to roly mainly upon the 
traditional Monophysite anthorities, and indood tho author does declare 
is exclusive indebtedness to ‘the Coptic ecclesiastical books.’ Yot 
is modo of using Severus and the other chroviclers—not one of whom, 
by the way, he namos—is anything but satisfactory to Western require- 
monts, Instead of tho hoped-for transcript of the MSS., we have to 
be content with the Monk’s modernized rendering of them—he has not 
himself composed one word oxcopt the life of the present patriarch, but 
has “rearranged the parts, polished the language, and improved the 
style.” Tho result has beon the loss of not « few of the most curious and 
instractive passages of the old compilations. In other instances, whore 
«8 disentanglement of the Eastern aovonnts is much needed,—e.g. for the 
biography of Theodosius,—our author has simply followed the rambling 
uarrative of Severus. Tho account of Benjamin, too, is practically 
that of Severus abbroviated. Other authorities have indeed been con- 
sultedj—sevoral modem Syrian writers, ‘the Englishman’ Mosheim 
(Arabio transl.), the publications of the Freach Mission archéoloyique, 
whence the text of the letters of Acacius and Peter Mongus, ‘The 
apocryphal letter of Mohammed to the Christians (ed. Nissel) and that 
of Omar to the patriarch Sopbronius (ed, H. Pargstall) are printed from 
a work by Lafridon (t) Bey. Upon the Mokaukis problem and the role 
of tho Copts at the moment of the conquest tho author appears to bo 
silent. ‘The volume takes us as far as Simoon, 42nd patriarch. Dates, 
up to the conquest, aro in years 4.0, ; nftor that, according to the Saraoon 
and Dioclotinn eras, 

“7, Miscellancous, Tho uppearanco of the new Leyden Cataloguo is an 
important event for all those concerned with Coptic literature. Of the 
various plaus on which a catalogue of MSS, ean be arranged, MM Ployte 
nd Boeser have chosen ono of tho simplest and best. It is, however, 
scarcely modelled on the ‘aystom of Zooga’; for instead of tho 
analyses and translations so often profixed to the Borgiun MSS, the 
now catalogue offers merely the text with measurements, palaeographical 
observations, and tho simplest general title, without any attempt at 
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identifications. The collection consists entirely of Sa‘idic MSS., (A) on 
parchment, from the White Monastery as usual and embracing twenty- 
sevon biblical (almost all N.T., and not in Hyvernat’s lists), twenty-one 
litargical, seven ‘acta’ é&c,, thirty-three homiletic, and two ‘divers? 
(really both liturgical) fragments; (B) on papyrus, six MSS. from the 
Annstasy collection, and desoribed already in Leemans’ catalogue. 
Among the latter is one very remarkable book—for so it literally is, in 
its ancient leathern binding,—containing (1) a curious magical prayer 
asoribed to Gregory ‘the Great’ (so the editors, but the text merely has 
“the servant of God,’) and directed against all sorcerers, “ whether 
Persian, Chaldacan, [ebrew, or Hgyptian,” (2) asecond prayer, also by a 
Gregory, in which various supernatural sdnet are adjured (cf. deg. Z. 
xxxiii, 188) in very mystical language, (8, 4) the two letters betweon 
Christ and Abgar, (5) a third, also entitled from Christ to Abgor, but 
thore is some confusion here; tho pieco is a magical prayer, (6) tho 
Sovon Sleepers, (7) the Forty Martyrs, (8) the beginnings of the -four 
Gospels, (9) Psslm 90 Gk. ‘The whole is written in one uncial land 
(e. the photograph), which I will not ventaro to date. As to the parch- 
mont: toxts, space lacks for all that might, even after a preliminary 
stndy, be said of thom. I was able, on a recent visit to Leyden, to 
identify large number as belonging to other fragments in London, 
Oxford, Paris &. Among tho biblical toxts aro parts of three of the 
Psalter concordances (nos. 2, 8, 87) mentioned by Hyvornat (Htude, av. 
lectionnaires sahid.) In no. 14 is ver. 19 of Luke xvi. with Dives called 
“Niniveh? as usaal, No. 27 is a fragment of Athanasias Beposit. in 
Pralmos ; no. 90 has the beginning of Ignatina to the Romans. Among 
tho Homilies there is of course much that mast be Shenoute’s, eg. probably 
nos, 57-69, 65, 84, 85, 89, No. 60, from an encomium on tho martyrs, 
should, by its unusual Greck words, bo identifiable (? Ephraim). No. 83, 
with ite remarkable citation of the SiSaceaMey of the twelve Apostles 
(v. supra Schinidt's Festbrief) a8 to Ohriat's birth being in the tenth (aie) * 
hour of the night, will interest theologians, Perhaps tho most valuable 
part of the book is the liturgical section, wherein it far outstrips all but 
the Paris collection. ‘Themajority of these fragmonts are from directories 
‘of lessons &e. An interesting featuro is the frequent recurrence 
among the lections of Shenoate's sermons or occasionally those of his 
successors, several of whose names (‘archimandrites’ and ‘notarii’) 
appear in the calendar of commemorations, proving that these directories 





ii, 14 ‘Tenth’ and ‘middle’ can easily be confused 
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refer especially to the liturgy of the White Monastery, ‘The ‘ Inter- 
prétation de la Résurrection’ (no. 91) is part of an Easter hymnal; 
tho ‘ Révélation de Yautel’ (no. 92) shows hymns to various saints with 
curious, stereotyped formula for martyrs, the name being left blank 
(p. 485). Finally, it may be montionod that in nos, 48, 3 and in 60, 18 
favo the quire, not the pago numbers, that in nos, 58 and 88 tho reetos 
are printed after the vorsos, that nos, 58 and 79 aro from the same MS., 
nd that no. 44 belongs to the unique Sinnthian liturgy, Paris MS. 68. 
A most welcome feature of the catalogue is the careful registration of all 
biblical quotations. 

Students of Byzantino art have long realized that one of tho most 
problematical aspects of its history is that which it displays in Egypt, 
Prof. Strzygowski las made a study of some eight monuments* all of 
supposed Egyptian provenance, with a view to helping the solution of 
the questions of local or national—Greek, Hgyptian, Syrian, Arab— 
influences involved, ‘The documents aro disoussed in their chronological 
sequence, beginning with a large statue in Gizeh of obviously late 
classical and probably Christian style. ‘Those afterwards examined range 
from sculptured stone slabs and carved door panels to ivory combs with 
groups and figures in relief. Whe latest epoch represented is held to be 
bout the 11th century, to which some wood carvings from St. George 
“Roumi’ in Old Cairo aro assigned. The general conclusions arrived 
at aro that Egypt and Syria show artistically a parallel development 
under late-classical influences till, by Justinian’s time, Bgypt has become 
thoroughly Byzantine, tho next change being that wrought—espocially 
in dccorative ornament,—by the Arab conquest; and further, that ab 
least as regards Sgure-sculpture, no ‘Coptic’ or national clement is 
wemnible, Prof. 8, draws far-reachiag conclusions from tho pro- 
venance of some of his documents, One of the ivories, known to bo 
Egyptian, bas tho strongest resemblance to certain works of accopted 
Italian origin; it is shown to be more probablo that the latter were 
oriontal importations than that auch resemblance should bo moro 
coincidence (as against Stublfauth). I would suggest that the female 
figuro upon the Achmim comb (= Forrer, taf. xi.) may be intended 
for Thocln between the lions ; sho is similarly represented in tho 
Motaphrastes MS., Add, 11,870, 

M. Gayet’s second season at Antinoe has resulted in the recovery 
and exhibition of a very remarkable series of burials belonging to the 
heathen (native and Roman), Byzantine, and Coptic periods, those of tho 
Jast two epochs—1600 graves—being the most numerous and remark 
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able3* Indeed, the remains of the Byzantine officials and their wives 
exhibit the costumes of the period—M. Gayet does not venture to define 
the century—with a completeness hitherto unknown. The dress of 
both men and women shows, in most instances, a complete emancipation 
from the classic Roman fashions, that of the women especially being 
already wholly Asiatic. Leather boots and gaiters are common among 
the men, worked or embroidered leather shoes with the women, Dresses 
of silk, linen, or wool are embroidered or brocaded with admirable tasto 
‘nd skill in coloured designs in which M. Gayet sees the influences 
of Persia, India, even China, as well as of Greece and Rome. The 
state of preservation of the needlework is astonishing, and will allow of 
the very various technical processes employed being minutely studied. 
Comparisons with the ‘Achmim? work already made known by Forrer 
and others should lead to important results. 

Prof. Sayco possesses a stele from ‘Maharraga opposite Serra, a little 
to the N. of Wady Halfa” (so not Hiorasykaminos?) the text of which 
jis interesting for several reasons.* First, it is dated a.n. 862, and so 
has epigraphic importance. Secondly, the offices held by Thomas, the 
person it commemorates, are remarkable, He was successively monk 
‘and archimandrite of the ‘famous’ monastery of Mauragd (ef. El 
Moharrakah), then bishop of Lampropolis, a name which is presumably 
‘a synonym for Pachéras, the next word. ‘This appears to justify 
Revillout’s reading of C.I.G. 121 (from the same neighbourhood), in 
which a bishop of Pachdras is mentioned (v. Mev. éqypt. iv. 20). 
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FROM THE DELTA TO BENI SUEF. 













































































FROM EKHMIM TO ASWAN. 
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‘FROM ASWAN TO SEMNEH 
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